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Many teachers earn ‘1,000 or more every 


summer through this pleasant, dignified work! 








Read what these teachers say: 


My seloried schoo! job 
covldn’t begin to equol 
my income with WORLD 
BOOK. During my first 
yeor with WORLD BOOK, 
| clmest doubled my for- 
mer school solory. It wos 
well worth the comporo- 
tively small amount of 
time spent to learn about 
this work—ond then hove 
my own business. Actually 
it become the turning 
point in my life. 

William R. Dokin 

Pontiac, Michigan 


Pe 


Plecing a set of THE 
WORLD BOOK in a home 
opens up unlimited od- 
ventages for the children 
ond the porents in thet 
home. This experience wos 
se satisfactory thet | hove 
since become co WORLD 
BOOK representative on o 
full-time basis. 
Katherine Jennings 
St. Lou 


| wos fired | After eleven 
yeors in one community 
es @ superintendent of 
schools the people de- 
cided thot a change would 
be good for them. It cer- 
tainly proved good for me. 
1 now poy olmeost os much 
income tox os thot com- 
munity paid me for a toto! 
solory. Any teocher moy 
determine this for him- 
self by working with you 
during vocotions. 

E. L. Hurlock 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 








Hurry before it’s too late! 


To make every week of the summer count 
~for you and for us, we are planning this 
summer’s training classes now. Applica- 
tions will be considered in the order re- 
ceived, till our teacher quota is filled. 
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We put no limit on how much you can earn 
when you represent the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia in your local area. If you can qualify, our 
company offers a guaranteed minimum. The 
maximum is up to you. 


Thousands of teachers just like you do this easy, 
dignified work every summer vacation. Many 
of them earn $100 a week or more —and are 
$1,000 ahead in the fall! 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead when school reopens, especially when 
the work is so satisfying and worth-while! Many 
of them continue with us on a part-time basis 
throughout the year. 


We give you free training, and help you in 
every way possible. You cannot do this work 
our way and fail! Some of our highest-paid 
representatives have been drawn from the 
ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how you can 
supplement your summer income this pleas- 
ant, profitable way! 
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(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Dept. 234 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me details of World Book's Teacher Plan, show- 


ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer 
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Things 


are really rolling 


on the Worlds 
Biggest Assembly Line’! 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every M onday evening on NBC. 
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Bazookas ana bayonets... tanks and tor- 
pedoes ... rifles and rocket shells... coal 
and steel and food. These are just a few of 
the thousands of things rolling today on the 
nation’s railroads as America rearms. 

For your railroads are the biggest “assem- 
bly line” the world has ever known! With 
nearly 400,000 miles of steel track, they join 
farm and mine with furnace and factory, 
camp and port. From raw materials, through 
every stage of manufacture, the things which 
America must have to live and to grow 
stronger are assembled and distributed by 
rail— for only railroads have the carrying 
capacity and the operating economy to per- 
form so tremendous a task. 

In national defense as in peacetime com- 
merce, the country’s productive strength is 
made effective by the world’s greatest trans- 
portation system. 

And, as the national defense program con- 
tinues to grow, the railroads will be devoting 
even more time... more space... more 
effort to the country’s biggest job: effective 
rearmament to keep the nation strong... 
to keep it free, 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Missouri Educators Acclaim Amazing Ampro Projectors! 





TRY A NEW AMPRO 
PROJECTOR 15 DAYS 
FREE AND SEE WHY! 


COMPARE "scent stn” 
COMPARE “* ‘oreo 


COMPARE ‘“isisper-sott running! 





Stylist 16mm Sound 
Projector— complete 
with 8” Speaker and 
Carrying Case 


Premier-30 16mm 

Sound Projector— 

complete with separate 12” 

Speaker and Carrying 
$549 
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Educators country-wide are discovering 
the advantages of teaching with Ampro. 
The portable Stylist, for example, 
weighs only 29 Ibs. complete— yet gives 
you 16mm sound projection of theatre 
quality. The Stylist’s patented ‘film 
cradle” saves film— new centralized con- 
trols simplify operation—full hour reel 
runs save time. For larger auditoriums, 
the brilliant Premier-30 offers 16mm 
pictures 30% brighter—plus real-life 
Dyna-Tone Sound. Try Ampro in your 
school FREE for 15 days... write now! 


AMPRO CORPORATION, Dept_MSC4-51 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
Rush FREE Ampro literature. 
Have Representative contact 
us on free trial offer. 
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FEB W. don’t know how you were making F 
~ ; out with your budget on the night of ever W 
December Ist—but, on an annual | nd u 

basis, we were within an hour or so of 1a 
reaching our “break even’’ point. is more 
Let's divide all the money Standard “1 3.. 
Oil took in last year equally among the Childre 
365 days, Sundays and holidays in- ll as 
cluded. well aS 
Well, then, all the money that we What 
took in from January 1 up to noon of — 
August 2—213}4 days, or 58.5% of cepting 
the year—was our cost for materials, ° 
transportation and wear and tear survey 
These items compare roughly to what cai 
it costs you to feed, clothe and house you are 
your family. They're living expenses. woman 
All the money we took in from noon | 
of August 2 until the early afternoon munity 
| 24 27 of October 7—a shade over 66 full i 
days, or 18.1% of the year—was paid cept th 
Ae out in taxes, including our own taxes 
OCTOBER i and those we collect from customers about ¢ 
Spy te for national, state and local govern- citv, or 
11/2/3/4/5\,6\|7 ments. This doesn’t include “hidden” y? 
: taxes, however; we and you both work that vo 
a good many more days every year to ‘ 
earn the money it takes to pay them not offe 
All the money we took in from the Why 
afternoon of October 7 until the night , 
of December 1 was spent for wages, more § 
salaries and employee benefits. We 
NOVEMBER worked 15.2% of the year, almost ex- {re cot 
ons) mi ow) ow i mi wo actly 5514 days, to earn enough to histi 
pay wages and benefits for our 46,700 sopnhist 
employees—but our total payroll, big therefo 
as it is, is still less than what we pay “ 2 
for taxes. teachin 
So there we were, at midnight of h; 
December 1, within an hour or so of than p 
having enough money in to meet all What « 
- gee — then = the . . 
end of the year, what we took in was ine ¢ 
DECEMBER called our profit—and this is what Bp 
we | tee . happened to it: does th 
The larger part—the money we took a ae 
in during 5.5% of the : the 20 ow a 
ys up to the night o! r 21 “y 
—we used in the business to expand they o 
and improve the facilities with which field k1 
we serve you. The rest, the money we 1o? 
took in during 2.7%, or 10 days out of ao: 
the whole year, was paid to our 96,000 
owners in the form of dividends. 
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Are Your Practices Ethical? 


What would you do if one of your pupils offered you a 
Christmas gift or a birthday gift? 


Accepting Gifts 

EOPLE like to receive presents and to 
Prive presents. It is one way of showing 
londness and appreciation to others; or it 
can be a means of getting something in 
return. But the question is, “Should 
teachers accept gifts from their pupils?” 
It's possible that some pupils might be try- 
ing to “buy the teacher off to make good 
grades”"—remember your Virgil? (Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentis; 1 fear the Greeks, 
even when bringing gifts.) On the other 
hand the New Testament tells us that it 
is more blessed to give than to receive. 
Children need to learn the pleasure as 
well as the blessedness of giving. 

What do you teachers think about ac- 
cepting gifts from your pupils? A recent 
survey told us some interesting things. If 
you are under 25 years of age, if you are a 
woman, or if you live in a rural com- 
munity, the chances are that you will ac- 
cept the gift without qualms. If you are 
about 65 years of age, if you live in a big 
city, or if you are a man, the chances are 
that you would prefer that your pupils do 
not offer you a gift. 

Why is this so? Are women teachers 
more sentimental about gifts than men? 
\re country people more natural and less 
sophisticated than city people? Are they, 
therefore, more inclined to follow the 
teachings of the New Testament rather 
than practice a mild form of blackmail? 
What do added years of service in teach- 
ing do to teachers? As the years go by, 
does the wisdom of age tell them that pu- 
pils are only trying to buy them off when 
they offer gifts? You teachers out in the 
held know the answers. What would you 
do? 


Expelled Pupils 

Let's take a second question: What 
would you do if you were a principal and 
a child who had been expelled from a 
school asked to be admitted to your 
school? Would you accept him or would 
you insist on waiting until you had con- 
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sulted the authorities who expelled him? 
According to the survey, if you are an ele- 
mentary-school teacher, you would be most 
strict about consulting the expelling au- 
thorities first. If you are a school official 
you would be less strict. But if you are a 
secondary-school teacher, you would be 
most lenient of all. Even so, the pupil con- 
cerned would find getting into a new school 
difficult unless the school that expelled him 
gave its approval. Besides that, if he lived 
in a rural place it would be even more dif- 
ficult than it would be in the city, or if you, 
the principal, were a woman. The younger 
you school officials are, the less inclined 
you would be to take in the expelled 
pupil. Would you who are reading this 
article think it right to take in the pupil 
on a temporary basis, and would you judge 
the facts for yourself? 


Community Prejudices 


Now for the question of whether or not 
you think it would be ethical for you to 
dress as you pleased, to smoke, or go to 
dances—all in good .taste, of course. Sup- 
pose that the community where you teach 
frowns upon these things for teachers but 
not for other respected persons in the 
community, maybe because of the mis- 
taken notion that children take example 
only from their teachers. What would you 
do if you wanted to enjoy your leisure 
time in these pursuits? 

The survey showed that if you are a 
young teacher (under 25, years of age) or if 
you are an older teacher (65 years of age) 
you are more inclined toward defying 
community prejudices than you would be 
if you were between 40 and 64 years of 
age. Middle-aged teachers might kowtow 
to community desires because otherwise 
they would run the risk of losing their 
jobs. You older teachers either would not 
care because you would be close to retire- 
ment anyway, or you believe that young 
people, even tho they are teachers, should 
get some fun out of life. Also, those of 
you who are men are more inclined to be- 
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lieve that good clean fun is ethical for 
teachers whether the community likes it 
or not. You teachers in cities are more 
inclined than country teachers to “brush 
off’ community narrowmindedness. 


Political Activity 

We Americans are often involved in 
political campaigns and elections. Citizens 
must decide whether or not they want 
their senators, congressmen, and state legis- 
lators to continue to represent them in 
Washington or in their state capitol. Many 
citizens distribute leaflets and stickers to 
their friends and try to convince others 
of the worthiness of their candidate. Up 
to this point we have been talking about 
ordinary citizens in the community. What 
about teachers? May you campaign for 
your candidate? Do you think that as an 
intelligent citizen you have civic duties 
just as other citizens do? Or do you think 
teachers should let politics alone? 

The survey showed that you teachers def- 
initely approve of members of the pro- 
fession actively supporting candidates in a 
political campaign. If you are a principal 
or a superintendent, you would be much 
more inclined to assert yourself in politics. 
If you are a secondary-school teacher, you 
would be a little more wary, but if you 
are an elementary-school teacher, you 
would be most cautious of all. If you live 
in the city or if you are a man, you are 
probably more interested in and more ac- 
tive in politics than if you live in the 
country or if you are a woman. If you are 
a teacher close to retirement-age you be- 
lieve most strongly that teachers as well as 
other citizens have civic duties to perform 
and that it.is ethical for teachers to take 
an active part in politics. 


Other Opinions of Men and Women 

Do you think it is ethical for teachers 
to discuss Communism, labor unions, na- 
tional compulsory health insurance, or 
the policies and activities of the state de- 
partment? About one-half of you men 
teachers but only one-quarter of you wom- 
en teachers believe that to discuss such 
controversial issues with your pupils is 
ethical. 

On several other practices, a larger pro- 
portion of you men teachers than you 
women teachers would put your “O.K.,” 
for example, on striking to enforce teacher 
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demands and on holding another job 
while employed in teaching. The firs 
practice may involve the traditional dif. 
ferences between the sexes in aggressive. 
ness. As far as the second practice is con. 
cerned, it may be that since men more 
often than women have families and a 
heavier dependency load, men find that a 
teacher’s salary is inadequate. Therefore, 
they believe that if they are to remain in 
the teaching profession they must supple. 
ment their salaries as teachers with earn- 
ings from another job, as long as the sec. 
ond job does not interfere with their 
teaching duties. 

All of you, both men and women, agree 
that using sick leave for purposes other 
than that for which it was intended is un- 
ethical. 


Opinions Urban and Rural 

Whether you live and teach in the coun- 
try or in the city will make differences in 
your opinions on the ethics of certain prac. 
tices. For example, a larger proportion of 
city teachers than rural teachers believe 
that it is unethical to apply for a position 
directly to the board of education instead 
of to the superintendent of schools or simi- 
lar executive. This may be because in 
many rural places the accepted procedure 
is to go directly to the board of education, 
whereas in cities the superintendent re. 
lieves the board of that duty. 

On another question, that of applying 
for a position not known to be vacant, a 
larger proportion of rural teachers than 
city teachers believe the practice to be 
unethical. The reason for this attitude 
may be that some city-school systems are s0 
large that it would be almost impossible 
for a teacher to know whether or not a 
position were vacant or about to be. 

What do you think about the ethics of 
these practices? 


Purpose of Survey 

This article has been based upon a sur- 
vey of teachers’ opinions on professional 
ethics conducted by the NEA Research Di- 
vision for the purpose of supplying the 
Committee on Professional Ethics with 
materials for revising the NEA Code. 

Further details on this study will be 
found in “Teachers’ Opinions on Ethics 
in the Teaching Profession,” National Ed- 
ucation Association. Single copy, 25¢. 
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The Teacher in Civil Defense 


RALPH W. HAMMOND, State Director, Civil Defense, Jefferson City 
Schools must teach students self-protection 
against enemy attack and thru the student 
inform his family 


ROM accounts in newspapers and on 
F the air, there are few national pro- 
grams which have been surrounded with 
as much mystery and distorted by inaccur- 
ate information as that of civil defense. 
Teachers everywhere have indicated in- 
creasing interest in the civil defense pro- 
gram. I have been approached by a num- 
ber of teachers requesting information on 
what they and their schools were to do 
under present planning. I have many times 
wished that I could sit down with them 
and outline a comprehensive and simple 
program, but the overall picture is not 
quite so simple as that. 

I cannot now, in this article, give you 
a course outline, text references, and study 
assignments to include in your curriculum. 
I can, however, sketch very briefly for you 
the civil defense program and the role 
of educators and schools in this complex 
task that faces us. 

First, let me clear up any possible mis- 
understanding as to the need for civil de- 
fense, both here in Missouri and through- 
out the nation. The Federal Government 
has assured us that attacks on this country 
are very possible and that in the event of 
World War III, such attacks become not 
only probable, but almost certain. We 
have been assured that, technically, an at- 
tack over the polar ice cap by present day 
equipment is possible today. Further, we 
face an enemy whose moral considerations 
for mankind have been totally dismissed. 
Destruction of the civil population has be- 
come the number one strategy of the 
enemy. 


Our industrial arsenal, utilizing mass 
production methods, has, without ques- 
tion, been the margin between defeat and 
victory in two world wars. The United 
States, with the greatest productive capaci- 
ty in the world, managed to break all 
records for the production of war material 
during World War II. At the same time, 
it maintained its output of civilian goods. 
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Twice within our lifetime this industrial 
potential has crushed European and Asi- 
atic conquests. No aggressor nation will 
permit that industrial machine to remain 
intact, if it is at all possible to destroy it. 


The Defense Mission 

Civil defense, then, has the mission of 
preserving the productive capacity of the 
nation upon which this country depends 
for its existence. We must face the fact 
that no longer is there justification for the 
term “front line troops.”” We must admit 
the tragic truth that in order to survive, 
we must train our civilians to fight as we 
would our soldiers. We must face the fact 
squarely that strategy in a third world war 
would concentrate primarily on the civil 
population instead of the military. We 
must own up to the fact that for our very 
survival we must maintain our productive 
capacity because this productive capacity 
is the difference between victory and de- 
feat. Lessons learned in Korea indicate 
that numbers of men are not the answer; 
that the weapons with which they fight are 
the difference between victory and defeat. 

In organizing to protect this production, 
we face many problems. Primarily among 
the problems is the problem of education. 
Obviously, in attempting to build an 
“army” of civilians, it is necessary that 
they understand the need for organization. 
The entire civil defense program rests 
upon intelligent acceptance by informed 
people. Every person must know what to 
do under attack, and what is expected of 
him after attack. Panic is born of fear 
and ignorance, and panic is the greatest 
hazard we face. Panic can be avoided and 
minimized by comprehensive education. 
Teachers, then, have a very real responsi- 
bility in instructing their students in civil 
defense matters. One of the basic tenets of 
civil defense is self-protection. It starts 
with the individual protecting himself and 
his family, and extends to providing assist- 
ance for neighbors, then to the community 
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nation. 


Teachers An Important Group 


Teachers, then, represent a most impor- 
tant group: first of all, in educating their 
classes in measures of self-protection and, 
through the students, the education of 


family groups. 


In implementing this educational pro- 
gram, the Office of Civil Defense will work 
through the State Department of Educa- 
tion. It is planned to develop brief in- 
structional courses which can be given to 
Briefly, 


school children of yarying ages. 
this instruction will cover two subjects: 


(1) the education of the child as to what 


he should do in the event of an attack, 
and (2) the general civil defense pro- 
gram related in very simple terms. 

The object of this training program 
would be to enable the schools to protect 
their students in the event an attack were 
to occur during the school session and, 
also, through the student, to familiarize 
the public with the necessity of civil de- 
fense. Already some schools in the east 
have conducted drills wherein the stu- 
dents take cover under desks and alang 
interior walls to protect themselves from 
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at large and, in turn, up to the state and 





flying glass and debris. Educators are be 
coming increasingly aware that the civil 
defense drill in schools is equally as im 
portant as the fire drill. To this end, the 
are taking steps to train their student 
groups. Plans are being made at the stat 
level to furnish schools with suggested pro. 
cedure and this information should |, 
available in the very near future. 

Undoubtedly, some justifiable criticism 
could be leveled at the various agencies 
responsible for planning civil defens 
throughout the nation. Even so, the com. 
plexity of the task of organizing effective. 
ly for civil defense prohibits “snap” de. 
cisions. Planning must be sound and in. 
tegrated into the over-all program. Fo 
this reason, progress is slow. However, ther 
is hope that information now being de- 
veloped will enable a speed up all along 
the line. 

It cannot be overemphasized that the 
success or failure of the civil defense pro- 
gram rests completely upon an informed 
public. The educational institutions in 
this state can do a great deal to insure 
public understanding and can assist, to a 
great extent, in the varied training pro 
grams necessary to an effective civil de 
fense organization. There is no doubt that 
the schools will meet this challenge. 


MISSOURI COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


APRIL 6-7, 1951, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, April 6, 6:00 P.M. 
Student Center, 
First Christian Church 
6:00 Social Hour 
6:30 Banquet—$1.50 per plate 
Foreign students as guests 
“Our Minds are Changing,” Reverend C. E. 
Lemmon, First Christian Church, Columbia 


FOREIGN STUDENTS’ PROGRAM 
Square Dance: Led by students and teachers 
of Jefferson Junior High School and Hickman 
High School. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, April 7, 9:30 A.M. 
Library Auditorium, University of Missouri 

9:30 Business Meeting 
9:45 Music: University of Missouri 
Quartet 


Men’s 
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10:05 Panel of Foreign Students 
“America as the Other 


Her” 


11:00 Dr. Harvey A. DeWeerd, Chairman, 
Department of History, University of 
Missouri, “European Foundation of 
American Foreign Policy.” 


Nations See 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Saturday, April 7, 1:00 P.M. 
Harris Cafe 

1:00 Luncheon—$1.25 per plate 
Special Music: Professor Herbert 
Gould, University of Missouri 
Speaker: President Sherman D. Scruggs, Lin- 
coln University, Jefferson City 


Send dinner and luncheon reservations to Mr. 
Edwin J. Forsythe, Christian College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri. 
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Common Mistakes in Hiring Teachers 


DR. E. J. REYNOLDS, Washington University, St. Louis 


The right teacher for the position will more likely 
be secured if these eight mistakes are avoided 


\NY educators doubtlessly will agree 
Mothat the most important job of the 
superintendent of schools is the selection 
of his teaching staff. It has never been easy 
to secure good teachers. The task in re- 
cent years has become even more difficult 
due to the shortage of qualified teachers, 
the demand for teachers with specialized 
training, the migration of teachers from 
one position to another, the increased 
number of demands made upon the super- 
intendent, and possibly better salaries 
which have attracted many persons into 
teaching that are not well qualified to 
teach. Mistakes made in the hiring of 
teachers are so costly that every possible 
effort should be made to avoid such er- 
rors. While there are doubtless many 
causes for the selection of poor teachers, 
many of them will fall into one -of the 
eight classes discussed here. 


1. Too Few Applicants 

loo many superintendents make the 
mistake of trying to select a teacher from 
a pool of applicants which is so small in 
total that statistically a good teacher is 
not likely to be found therein. A good 
rule to follow in buying any product is to 
make comparisons and then select the 
best. Superintendents too often do not 
have the time required, fail to take the 
necessary time, or are unable to discover 
several candidates for each vacancy. As a 
result, a selection may be made that will 
not be to the best interests of either the 
teacher or the school. 


2. Lack of Blueprints 

A second mistake too often made in the 
hiring of teachers is attempting to secure 
one of the most important employees in 
the world—a teacher—without a carefully 
drawn set of blueprints and specifications 
showing what the teacher is expected to 
know, do, and be. Each teacher has a 


highly specialized task to do for which she 
Before 


must have special qualifications. 
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an attempt is made to secure a teacher to 
fill a given vacancy, the superintendent 
must have in mind the duties that must be 
performed; the training, experience, and 
skills needed to perform those duties; and 
the type of individual such a position will 
require. When all of these requirements 
have been determined, then and only then 
may the superintendent safely start on the 
search for the needed teacher. 


3. Inadequate Information 

A third costly mistake is trying to hire 
a new teacher without the securing of suf- 
ficient information to properly evaluate 
the potentialities of the candidate. While 
many superintendents today depend upon 
teacher placement bureaus to provide them 
with information on the training, experi- 
ence, and personal history of candidates, it 
is still necessary for them to study these 
data and determine to what degree each 
individual has the attributes demanded by 
the position to be filled. If the informa- 
tion at hand is inadequate, a decision 
should be postponed until additional data 
is obtained and properly analyzed. Too 
few facts, or information gained from an 
unreliable source, make it impossible for 
the superintendent to properly analyze 
qualifications. 


4. Too Hasty Decision 

A busy superintendent may feel that 
he cannot take the necessary time or he 
may think that he can determine the good 
teacher without much time spent in in- 
vestigation. In either instance his think- 
ing is faulty. A superintendent dares not 
take all the time necessary to select the 
best possible teachers. No superintendent 
has the innate ability or knack of being 
able to select good teachers without giving 
sufficient time to investigation. It has 
often been said that “haste makes waste.” 
In the selection of teachers, haste not only 
makes waste but it also makes for a type 
of performance of administrative duty 
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which might properly be called “malfeas- 
ance.” 


5. Poorly Balanced Qualifications 


There are many individuals who prob- 
ably excel in some one particular trait or 
characteristic, but who are weak in other 
respects equally or more important. 
Teachers have been selected on the basis 
of some one characteristic as appearance, 
poise, voice, degrees held, speaking ability, 
or positions held. While each of these are 
doubtless commendable and may rightly 
be given consideration in the appraisal of 
the candidate, any ,one of them alone 
would be quite insufficient basis for rec- 
ommending anyone for a teaching posi- 
tion. The sum total of all ones abilities 
and accomplishments should be considered 
and not just one alone. Teaching demands 
a person who can do many things and 
therefore only those should be selected who 
meet rigid specifications. 


6. No Outside Investigation 


Employing officials are sometimes guilty 
of putting too much faith in the results of 


an interview and fail to supplement this 
phase of the investigation with outside in- 
vestigation. Mention of this error is not 
intended to cast any reflections upon the 
value of the personal interview with appli- 
cants for teaching positions, but rather to 
indicate that not all the facts can safely be 


discovered from the interview alone. A 
visit to the school where the applicant has 
been teaching will produce information 
that may not be discovered in any other 
way. A talk with college placement of.- 
ficials is another worthwhile source of out- 
side information. It does no harm to 
“check and double check” on those facts 
and factors that determine the success of 
the teacher. 


7. One—sided Interviews 


Too frequently the superintendent is so 
busy selling the job to the applicant that 
he leaves the applicant insufficient time to 
expose the facts about himself. While the 
applicant should be informed on the mer- 
its and advantages of the job, he should not 
be over sold. It is a mistake to talk some- 
one into taking a position that he does not 
really want. If the interview is to be a 
conversation with a purpose, it must be a 
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two-way exchange of ideas and facts with 
each party having ample opportunity to 
give and secure needed information. The 
one-sided interview deprives the candidate 
of his best opportunity to sell himself and 
thus secure a position which needs his 
service. 


8. Too Big For The Job 

It is a mistake to attempt to hire a 
teacher who is too intelligent, too ambi- 
tious, too highly trained, or too great a 


potential wage earner for the job at hand. 
No teacher will be satisfied who looks down 
on her position or who feels that she is be. 
littling herself in a given job. Unless the 
position fits the teacher and the teacher 
fits the position, there will not be the right 
kind of results. One must be proud of his 
job, feel that it is a daily challenge to his 
best ability, and that the job merits his 
best efforts. Unless a teacher feels this 
way about her position, she cannot do jus- 
tice to either the job or to herself. 


Summary 

The right teacher for the right position 
will more likely result if the superintend- 
ent does not make the mistake of (1) se- 
lecting a teacher from too few applicants, 
(2) deciding on an applicant without first 
determining the kind of teacher needed, 
(3) securing inadequate information on 
each candidate, (4) taking teacher qualifi- 
cations for granted, (5) considering only 
one outstanding quality of a candidate, 
(6) putting too little time in the making 
of outside investigations, (7) holding one- 
sided interviews, or (8) attempting to se- 
cure teachers who are too big for the job 
at hand. By careful avoidance of the 
errors listed here, the superintendent will 
more likely fulfill his responsibility and 
recommend the best qualified candidates 
for teaching positions. 
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Cost of Living Adjustments, Sick Leave and 
Teachers to Armed Service Reported 


Returns of a survey made by the Research Division, 
MSTA, conducted through Missouri superintendents 


Teachers Entering the Armed Services 


One-hundred and twenty-four teachers 
are reported to have entered the armed 
services from the rural schools of 68 coun- 
ties and 369 high school districts. Seventy- 
three were from high school districts and 
fifty-one from rural districts. From these 
reports the total number from all districts 
might be estimated at 200. Replies indi- 
cate that other teachers will be called at 
the end of the school year. 

The same replies report that eighty- 
four teachers have left their positions to 
accept non-teaching employment during 
the school year. Seventy-four teaching va- 
cancies were reported. 


Sick Leave for Teachers 


An increasing number of Missouri 
school districts have sick leave plans for 
teachers. 

In a recent survey made by the Re- 
search Division, 78 per cent of the 369 
high school districts replying indicate 
some type of sick leave plan. The most 
typical plan provides 5 days sick leave 
per year. Provisions of g or 10 days per 
year are made by some districts. One dis- 
trict has no limit on sick leave. 

Approximately one-half of the high 
school districts reporting sick leave plans 
provide that days of sick leave not used 
one year may accumulate for use in later 
years. —The most common number of days 
that sick leave may be accumulated is 
25. Some districts provide that as many as 
go days may accumulate. 

Sick leave plans are found least often in 
rural districts. Ten of 68 counties reply- 
ing have sick leave plans in one or more 
of their rural districts. These counties 
are Harrison, Gentry, Franklin, Jackson, 
Sullivan, Platte, Jefferson, Bates, St. Fran- 
cois and Dunklin. 

A Minimum Sick Leave Plan was rec- 
ommended by the Policy and Plans Com- 
mittee of the Association in 1945. 
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Cost of Living Adjustments 


Increases in the cost of living since July, 
1950, have had the effect of reducing 
teachers’ salaries. Between April 15, 1950, 
and January 15, 1951, Consumers’ Price 
Index increased from 167.3 to 181.5, an in- 
crease of 8.5 per cent. Prices have increased 
since January 15 and additional increases 
are expected. A salary of $2,400 contracted 
for last April was worth $2,212.08 at Jan- 
uary 15 prices. 

To compensate for the increased rise in 
prices some districts have increased salaries 
during the current year by a given per 
cent or by the ‘addition of a_ specific 
amount. The following school districts re- 
port these adjustments: Adrian, $100; 
Berkeley, $100; Boonville, $100; Brent- 
wood, $150; Canton, $200; Cape Girardeau, 
$350; Clayton, keyed to cost of living; 
Consolidated District No. 2, St. Louis 
County, $50; Crystal City, $200; Ferguson, 
$120; Houston, $100; Jefferson City, $100; 
Jennings, $100; Kirkwood, $100; Lamar, 
$100; Maplewood-Riehmond Heights, $100; 
Normandy, $100; Perryville, $100; Rit- 
enour, 3 per cent; Riverview Gardens, 5 
per cent; St. Charles, $98; Sugar Creek, 6 
per cent; Thayer, $100; University City $15 
per month effective December 1, 1950; 
Webster Groves, $100; West Walnut Man- 
or, $10 per month from November 1, 1950. 


It is indicated by some districts that ad- 
justments will be made when new con- 
tracts are issued. 


VOTE CONSOLIDATION 


Voters of the Cameron school district and 
those from twenty-one other school districts 
of Caldwell, Daviess, DeKalb and Clinton 
counties, recently approved the formation of 
Clinton County District R-I, with the Cameron 
schools as the center. 

Only ten rural schools are now operating in 
the twenty-one rural districts now included in 
the R-I district. 
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Sixth Annual Spring Conference 
Department of Classroom Teachers 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, APRIL 21, 1951 


CHAIRMAN 
Herald M. Doxsee 


MORNING SESSION 


Education Auditorium, 9:30 a.m. 

- Music, University Mixed Quartet, Mr. Her- 
bert Gould, Director. 

INVOCATION, Reverend Charles M. 
Presbyterian Church, Columbia. 

GREETINGS, Mr. Herald Doxsee, Chairman 
of the Department. 

WELcomgE, Dr. L. G. Townsend, Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Mis- 
souri. 

KEYNOTE Appress, Dr. Richard Barnes 
Kennan, Executive Secretary, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education, National Edu- 
cation Association. 

DRAMATIC SKETCH, “Mine Eyes Have Seen 
a Vision,” Presented under the direction 
of Mr. Ralph Vorhis, speech teacher, 
Marshall high school, in cooperation 
with the Donald DuShane Memorial De- 
fense Fund Committee, Mr. Harold 
Lickey, Regional Chairman for the NEA 
Committee. 


Pratt, 


BUSINESS SESSION 
LUNCHEON 12:00 NOON 


Luncheon at the Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Tickets, $1.80. To make reservations, send 
check to Dr. Lois Knowles, 215 Education 
Bldg., University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
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VICE-CHAIRMAN 
Harold Lickey 


SECRETARY 
Lou Endicott 


Luncheon Speakers, Mrs. Buena Sto 
berg and Miss Lois Winter, who will report 
briefly on their recent trip to Cuba, rep 
resenting the classroom teachers of Mis. 
souri. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Education Auditorium, 2:00 p.m. 


PANEL Discussion, Dr. Irvin F. Coyle, 
Member, State Commission on Teach: 
er Education and Professional Standards 
and Director, Teacher Education Cer. 
tification and Curriculum, State Depart- 
ment of Education, serving as chairman. 


Discussion group topics and speakers 

The Influence of the NEA in Professional: 
izing the Profession, Miss Louese Phil- 
lips, NEA State Director. 

The Parent’s Interest in a Professtonalized 
Profession, Mrs. Herman Engle, Presi- 
dent Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The Interest of the Board of Education in 
Professionalizing the Profession, Mrs. R. 
C. Haynes, Marshall, Missouri. 

The Administrator's Place in Helping to 
Professionalize the Profession, Dr. Fred 
E. Brooks, Principal Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne School, University City, and mem- 
ber State Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards. 

The Responsibility of the College in De 
veloping a Professional Attitude among 
Future Teachers, Dr. John Rufi, Profes- 
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sor of Education, College of Education, 
University of Missouri. 

The Classroom Teacher's Stake in Profes- 
sionalizing the Profession, Miss Margaret 
Schowengerdt, President, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, and Vice-Chair- 
man, Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 

The Part the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards Hopes 
to Play in Professionalizing the Profes- 
sion, Dr. Irvin F. Coyle, Member, Com- 


mission on ‘Teacher Education and Pro- 

fessional Standards. 
Hospitality Hour 

A hospitality hour, sponsored by the 
Missouri State Teachers Association, will 
be held in the MSTA Building at 3:30 
p-m. All teachers are invited to attend. 
Every teacher who is a member of the 
MSTA is also a member of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and is cor- 
dially invited to attend this one-day con- 
ference, 
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Classroom Teachers 
National Conference 


President Morris announces that the 
eighth Classroom Teachers National Con- 
ference will be held at Mills College, Oak- 
land, California, July 9-20, 1951, under the 
sponsorship of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers and Mills College. 
Lynn T. White, Jr., president, Mills Col- 
lege; Mary Virginia Morris, president of 
the Department; and Hilda Maehling, ex- 
ecutive secretary, will act as directors. 

PurposE—The conference offers a splen- 
did opportunity for classroom teachers to 
discuss new trends in education, to ex- 
change ideas, to learn how other groups 
are meeting their problems and to discuss 
organization plans and technics. 

The conference will meet each morning 
in general session. At this time prominent 
speakers in education and national affairs 
will address the group. During the after- 
noon, conference participants will meet in 
small groups, where each can consider 
problems of special interest. Overseas 
teachers who are guests of the NEA will 
join in the study of the world problems. 


Creptt—Two semester hours of graduate 
or undergraduate credit will be offered. 
All resident participants will be housed 


on the campus of Mills College in the. 


Mills, Ethel Moore and Mary Morse Halls. 
Participants will be assigned to comfort- 
able rooms, with one or two in a room. 


LocaTion—Mills College is located in 
the metropolitan city of Oakland, Califor- 
nia, on the sunny side of San Francisco 
Bay. Although entirely surrounded by the 
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city of Oakland, the campus is secluded be- 
cause of the shelter of two hills and of 
lofty groves of pine and eucalyptus. Only 
twenty-five minutes by automobile or bus 
from downtown Oakland and forty min- 
utes from San Francisco over the spectacu- 
lar Bay Bridge, the campus is easily reach- 
ed by U. S. Highway 50, by airplane (Oak- 
land Airport), and by rail (Santa Fe, 
Southern Pacific, and Western Pacific 
Lines) . 

Frrs—A fee of $57 (subject to increase 
due to rising costs) will be charged which 
includes meals, room, and incidentals. An 
additional college tuition fee of $5 will be 
assessed to those who desire credit. 

RECREATION—The college grounds cover 
an area of 137 acres with well-spaced build- 
ings chiefly of a Mediterranean-type archi- 
tecture appropriate to the climate and ter- 
rain of California. There are athletic fields, 
tennis courts, golf practice range, and an 
outdoor swimming pool available daily. 
Horseback riding is available on the cam- 
pus at moderate fees. 

Each residence hall has a recreation room 
and there are many outdoor facilities for 
informal picnics on the campus. The Gold- 
en Lantern Tea Room, with its gay out- 
door patio, is a popular meeting place to 
enjoy sandwiches, soft drinks, coffee and 
conversation. 

Those interested in the conference may 
secure registration blanks by writing to 
the NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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School Legislation 


A summary of educational bills pending in 
the General Assembly as of March 1|5 


Amendment No. 1 


Senate Bills Nos. 5 and 6 implementing 
Amendment No. 1 in full, with an emer- 
gency clause, were signed by the Governor 
on March 15. 

This is of real significance, and credit is 
due members of the General Assembly for 
their splendid support. The bills passed 
the Senate unanimously and with only one 
opposing vote in the House. Speedy action 
by the House and Senate on March 14 and 
by the Governor on March 15 are deserv- 
ing of recognition. 


State Money 


The Omnibus Bill will probably be in- 
troduced before this issue is received. It is 
in this bill that any additional appropria- 
tion for the public schools must be in- 
cluded. 

Will your Representative not only sup- 
port an additional appropriation but also 
actually work to see that it is included? 

In the light of recent national data, al- 
ready made available, an additional ap- 
propriation of 14 million dollars is conser- 
vative in every respect. 

With the many problems facing schools 
during this difficult period, requiring 
money for their solution, the need and 
justice of it is beyond question. 

If everyone will effectively do his part 
now the result will be favorable. 


Retirement 

Senate Committee Substitute for Senate 
Bill No. 3, making possible the inclusion 
in Federal Social Security of non-certificat- 
ed school employees, as well as other state 
and political subdivision employees, was 
reported favorably by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

House Bill No. 216, introduced by Rep- 
resentatives O’Brien, Cruce and Walsh 
(18th District), pertaining to the above, 
was reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Social Security. 


House Bill No. 77, providing actuarial 
optional benefits under the Public School 
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Retirement System of Missouri, is in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 


House Bill No. 78, providing for a 
change in the investment of funds of the 
Public School Retirement System of Mis. 
souri, is in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 


House Bill No. 91, providing for the in- 
clusion in the Public School Retirement 
System of Missouri of certificated teachers 
employed on a full-time basis as teachers 
in the division of penal institutions or by 
a division of the state department of public 
health and welfare and granting credit for 
prior service, has gone to the Senate. 


House Bill No. 140, relating to the pub- 
lic school retirement system of St. Louis, 
was reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Municipal Corporations. 


House Bill No. 153, providing for the 
inclusion of certificated school employees 
in St. Joseph in the State Retirement Sys- 
tem under a plan mutually agreed to by 
the Board of Trustees of the State System 
and the St. Joseph School Board, has gone 
to the Senate. 


Senate Bill No. 62, relating to the pub- 
lic school retirement system in Kansas City, 
is on the Senate Calendar for perfection. 


Status of Bills 


House Bill No. 25, increasing the quali- 
fications for the office of county superin- 
tendent of schools to thirty-two hours of 
graduate work, has been dropped from the 
House Calendar. 


House Bill No. 26, relating to the pow- 
ers and duties of county superintendent of 
schools, has been dropped from the House 


- Calendar. 


House Bill No. 27, providing for the in- 
clusion of maintenance and replacements 
in determining per pupil costs, is in the 
Senate Education Committee. 

House Bill No. 58, prescribing the pro- 
cedure for changing the name of any town 
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or city school district, has gone to the 
Senate. 

House Bill No. 67, making possible the 
employment of city school superintendents 
for a term not in excess of three years, has 
been perfected by the House with an 
amendment making more rigid the anti- 
nepotism provision of the section. 


House Bill No. 80, providing that a life 
teaching certificate shall be awarded gradu- 
ates of state institutions of higher learning 
upon receiving a graduate degree in Edu- 
cation, is in the Senate Education Com- 
mittee. 

House Bill No. 87, changing the popula- 
tion bracket to enable school districts in 
§t. Louis County to continue to hold school 
elections separate from municipal elec- 
tions, has passed the House. 


House Bill No. 119, providing for a use 
tax upon tangible property purchased out- 
side the state, that would have been sub- 
ject to Missouri’s sales tax, if purchased 
within the state, is in the Senate Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


House Bill No. 135, providing for non- 
segration in the public schools, was acted 
on favorably by the House Education Com- 
mittee. 


House Bill No. 147, relating to the nom- 
ination of school directors in school dis- 
tricts of more than seventy-five thousand 
and less than five hundred thousand in- 
habitants, has gone to the Senate. 


House Bill No. 167, lowering the mini- 
mum age for school directors from thirty 
years to twenty-five years, is on the House 
Calendar for final passage. 


House Bill No. 187, discontinuing the 
issuance of county certificates, is in the 
House University and School of Mines 
Committee. 

House Bill No. 200, providing that in 
fourth class counties, the county court shall 
match the $750 state aid provided for cler- 
ical help for the county superintendent’s 
office, was recommended do not pass by 
the House County Classification Commit- 
tee. 

House Bill No. 211, providing that no 
state motor vehicle license shall be issued 
unless personal property taxes have been 
paid, is on the House Calendar for final 
passage. 
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House Bill No. 215, providing that no 
subsequent plan of school district reorgani- 
zation shall be submitted by the county 
board of education unless requested by a 
majority of the boards of the districts not 
reorganized, was recommended do not pass 
by the House Education Committee. 


Senate Bill No. 43, authorizing school 
districts and other political sub-divisions 
to establish, operate and maintain systems 
of public recreation, was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Committee on Fees, 
Salaries and Local Government. 

Senate Bill No. 67, relating to the state 
public school fund, is in the Senate Edu- 
cation Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 80, increasing the maxi- 
mum that may be expended for clerical 
help for the county superintendent’s of- 
fice in third class counties from $1,500 to 
$2,250, is in the Senate Education Com- 
mittee. 

Senate Bill No. 91, authorizing boards 
of education to provide adult education 
courses and establishing procedures for 
reimbursement, has been heard by the 
Senate Education Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 92, providing that school 
boards in cities and towns having a popula- 
tion exceeding two thousand and not ex- 
ceeding seventy-five thousand inhabitants 
may hold school elections separate from 
municipal elections and providing that 
the om shall be open from 6 a.m. to 7 
p.m., has been heard by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Elections, Military and Naval 
Affairs. 


New Bills 

House Bill No. 287, introduced by Rep- 
resentatives Butler, Cooper, Shockley, Led- 
gerwood, Moore (of Caldwell) and Cook, 
relates to the authority and duties of the 
board of curators of Lincoln University. 


House Bill No. 293, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Penman, provides that the at- 
tendance of non-resident high school pupils 
may be counted in determining the teach- 
ing units of the school attended. The bill 
does not change the payment of $50 tuition 
by the state and the collection of tuition 
from the sending district. 


Senate Bill No. 103, introduced by Sena- 
tor Hess, providing for the administrative 
reorganization of the St. Louis school dis- 
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trict, is in the Senate Education Com- 
mittee. 

Senate Bill No. 121, introduced by Sena- 
tor Quinn, abolishing the office of county 
superintendent of schools in counties com- 
pletely reorganized and providing the state 
board of education shall perform or desig- 
nate some suitable person to perform all 
duties of said county superintendent ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in the act, is in 
the Senate Education Committee. 

Senate Bill No. 122, introduced by Sena- 
tors Keating and Gibson, providing tenure 
for teachers in Kansas City, is in the Sen- 
ate Education Committee. 


* 


Senate Bill No. 143, introduced by Sena. 
tors Gilmore and Hawkins, increasing the 
maximum state building aid for reorganiz- 
ed school districts from $25,000 to $50,000, 
providing that one-half may be paid when 
at least one-half of the building program 
has been completed and providing that for 
three years beginning July 1 following the 
adoption of any school district enlarge- 
ment the district may be granted not fewer 
than the number of elementary teaching 
units in the operating schools in the com- 
ponent districts at the time of reorganiza- 
tion, is in the Senate Education Commit- 
tee. 





Elementary Principals Conference 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, APRIL 13-14, 1951 


Tr Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association will hold its spring confer- 
ence at the University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, April 13 and 14. 


The conference will develop the theme 
“Normal Children in a Turbulent World,” 
according to program chairman Joe W. 
Smith, elementary principal of Normandy. 

The conference will hold three general 
sessions, with the first one starting at 2:00 
p.m. Friday, April 13, at the Auditorium, 
Education Building of the University. 
This session will be pointed toward the 
question, “What Factors Contribute to 
the Basic Psychological Needs of Chil- 
dren?” This session will be a joint meet- 
ing with the Missouri Association for Su- 
pervision and' Curriculum Development. 

“What Kind of School Environment 
Can Furnish These (Psychological) 
Needs?” will be the subject for considera- 
tion at the second general session, to be 
held at 8:00 p.m., April 13. A social hour 
will be held at the Missouri State Teachers 
Association building at the close of this 
session. 

On Saturday morning at 10:00 a.m. the 
conference will discuss the third point in 
its program, “What is the Principal’s Func- 
tion in Developing and Meeting the Psy- 
chological Needs of Children?” Speakers 
at the Saturday morning session will also 
include Mr. Everett Keith, executive sec- 
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retary of the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and Commissioner Hubert Wheel- 
er, State Department of Education. 

The conference will have a luncheon 
meeting with the place to be announced 
later. 

Officers of the Association are: president, 
Wayne T. Snyder, Kansas City; vice-presi- 
dent, Frances Elizabeth Smith, Jefferson 
City; secretary-treasurer, Raymond Dough- 
erty, Normandy. 

















“When I was a kid, I used to think. .ny 
dad was the smartest man in the world.” 
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Social Security vs. Retirement System 


Would teachers be better off financially to scrap 
their retirement system and join social security? 


HIs summary is prepared to clarify the 
T relationship of teachers and other 
school employees to Federal Social Security 
following the 1950 amendments to the fed- 
eral law. 

Coverage of public employees. State and 
local employees not eligible for member- 
ship in a state or local retirement system 
may be covered by social security by a 
compact arranged between the state and 
the Social Security Administration. Groups 
covered by state or local retirement systems 
are excluded from such compacts by the 
federal act. 

Non-certificated school employees not 
covered by the Public School Retirement 
System of Missouri would be eligible for 
inclusion in social security as employees 
of a political subdivision of the state. So- 
cial security coverage for all school em- 
ployees not under a retirement system is 
an objective of the Legislative Committee 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association. 

Procedure for covering eligible public 
employees by social security compacts. The 
first step is enabling legislation to be en- 
acted by the state legislature. (This is 
represented by Senate Bill No. 3, which has 
been introduced in the Sixty-Sixth General 
Assembly.) Thereafter, the state official 
appointed as social security administrator 
may arrange a compact with the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

Social security taxes. Employers and em- 
ployees each pay 114 per cent of salary to 
$3,600 until January 1, 1954. Thereafter 
the rate increases until beginning in 1970 
it is to be 314 per cent of salary to $3,600 
from each employer and employee. 


Comparison of Plans 
Under the Public School Retirement Sys- 
tem of Missouri: 

1. The maximum benefit is $125 per 
month; under Social Security the maxi- 
mum individual benefit is $80 per month. 
\ retired employee and spouse, sixty-five 
vears of age may receive a maximum bene- 
fit of $120 per month. The maximum fam- 
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ily benefit is $150 per month, but in order 
to receive this, the employee must be at 
least sixty-five years of age with wife and 
with child or children under 18 years of 
age. 

2. The retirement benefits are based on 
the average salary during the last ten years 
of teaching; under Social Security, benefits 
are based on average earnings in covered 
employment from January 1, 1951, or age 
22 to age 65 including any time when an 
individual may not have been employed. 

3. Benefits may be received with unlimit- 
ed earnings outside of teaching; under So- 
cial Security, benefits may be received if no 
more than $50 a month is earned in cover- 
ed employment. 

4. There is a disability benefit; under 
Social Security there is none. 

5. It is possible to withdraw whatever a 
teacher has paid into the system; under So- 
cial Security it is not possible to withdraw 
any contribution that has been made to 
the system. This is true even though one 
might be ineligible to receive any benefits, 
not having gained a fully insured status by 
working ten years under Social Security. 

6. If a teacher dies before retirement, the 
estate will receive whatever the teacher has 
contributed; under Social Security no re- 
fund of the contribution is made upon the 
death of an employee except a nominal 
lump sum payment (maximum,$240) . 


7. Benefits are rather directly related to 
contributions; under Social Security there 
is less correlation between the contribu- 
tions made and the benefits received. To 
take an extreme case, a person reaching 65, 
years of age, after working 18 months fol- 
lowing January 1, 1951, at an annual sal- 
ary of $3,600 would receive the same bene- 
fits as an individual beginning work at the 
same date at age 22 and making maximum 
contributions for 43 years. 

Under Social Security: 

1. Credits earned have greater transfer- 
ability since most retirement systems lack 
reciprocity. 
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2. Benefits are provided for suvivors in 
case of death of employee. 

3. Benefits are provided for dependent 
spouse (over sixty-five years of age), and 
for children under 18 years of age. 

The National Education Association has 
concluded that on the whole the benefits 
provided by teacher retirement systems are 


superior to those provided by Social Se. 
curity. 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 
is cooperating in a study of the family com. 
position of Missouri teachers in order tw 
properly plan in the future. 

Research Division 
Missouri State Teachers Association 








Teachers of English to Meet 
Central State College, Warrensburg, April 21 


HE annual spring meeting of the Mis- 
4 igen Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish will be held at the Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, Saturday, 
April 21. 

Elementary, high school, and college 
sectional meetings will be held Saturday 
morning. The general session Saturday 
afternoon will include the luncheon and 
the program following. 

Dr. Robert J. Greef, head, Division of 
Language and Literature, Central Mis- 
souri State College, has issued a splendid 
invitation to visit his campus and believes 
the Missouri Association of Teachers of 
English may have the honor of being the 
first to use the new social lounge and ban- 
quet hall which will then be finished. It 
can serve up to 400 or 500. 


Write for Reservations 


Members may write to Miss Bertha Dan- 
iel, Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg, for room and luncheon reserva- 
tions. The price for the luncheon is $1.50. 
Hotels are the Estes, the Martin, and the 
DeVault. 

Prominent persons in English education 
in the state will participate in the dis- 
cussions, demonstrations, and conferences, 
emphasizing the matter of “Standards of 
English Usage,” the theme which the pro- 
gram chairman, Miss Helen Wheeler, Cen- 
tral College, Fayette, has chosen for the 
meeting. 

Since the question of good usage affects 
all levels of teachers and demands about 
the same attitudes and preparation from 
all, it is believed that the sessions will 
prove stimulating and inspiring. 

Mrs. Pearl Bradshaw, supervisor, and her 
group of student teachers will use a group 
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of junior high students to demonstrat 
how socio-drama or role-playing can be 
used to develop the idea of levels of usage 

Dr. Thomas Perry of Central College, 
Dr. Ben W. Fuson of Park College, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sanfos of Kirkwood, Dr. H. \ 
Moffett of the University of Missouri, Dora 
B. Smith of Northwest Missouri State Col. 
lege, Dr. Walter Haswell of Southwest Mis 
souri State College, and Carolyn Benton 
Cockefair of the University of Kansas City 
will be on the program. 

Officers for 1951 are as follows: Violett 
Hunter, president, State College, Mary- 
ville; Dr. Nadine Overall, first vice-presi- 
dent, Missouri Valley College, Marshall 
Helen Wheeler, second vice-president, 
Central College, Fayette; Thelma Jo 
Christy, third vice-president, Callao high 
school, Callao; Mary Agnes Swinney, fourth 
vice-president, Paseo high school, Kansas 
City; Cleetis Headlee, secretary, Joplin 
Junior College, Joplin; Joseph Buford, 
treasurer, Gorin high school, Gorin. 

Members of the Executive Committee in 
clude the officers mentioned above and th 
following: Charles E. Bess, Junior Col- 
lege, Flat River; Agnes Slemons, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville; Florence R 
Wray, Southwest high school, Kansas City 
Elizabeth Ruck, North Glendale school, 
Kirkwood. 

Members of the Articulation Committee, 
as appointed by the former president, Miss 
Agnes Slemons, are Dr. Eugene Page, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; Dr. Thomas 
Perry, Central College, Fayette; Dr. Rob- 
ert Rodney, State Teachers College, Kirks 
ville; Marie Atkinson, Junior College, Jef 
ferson City; Adah Peckenpaugh, Clinton 
high school, Clinton; Lutie Chiles, Grace 
land school, Kansas City; Dr. Thomas 
Blewitt, Christian College, Columbia. 
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Commission on Teacher Education 
Recommends Professional Standards be 


Maintained 


HE Missouri Commission on Teacher 

Education and Professional Standards 
meeting in Jefferson City on February 27, 
considered the problem of maintaining 
standards of teacher education during the 
emergency. 

The following statement was adopted: 
“It is the judgment of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stan- 
dards that lowering standards will not in- 
crease the supply of teachers. If a school 
does not meet classification standards with 
respect to the preparation of teachers, it is 
recommended that the school’s classifica- 
tion be adjusted in accordance with estab- 
lished standards. It is recommended that 
the established policy of continued pro- 
fessional improvement by the earning of 
eight additional hours of credit each year 
be made effective for all teachers who enter 
the profession in Missouri with less than 
a college degree.” 

Studies of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stan- 
dards have shown, contrary to popular as- 
sumption, that low certification standards 
cause large turnover and short supply; 
whereas, high certification standards pro- 
duce a much better supply of qualified 
teachers and a much longer average period 
of service. 

The assumptions upon which the Mis- 
souri Commission recommends that classi- 
fication standards not be modified to grant 
schools a classification not in keeping with 
the level of teacher preparation are as 
follows: If schools are allowed to retain 
the same classification while employing 
teachers not fully qualified the public will 
be unaware of the impact of the teacher 
shortage and increasing costs upon the 
schools. The public would also assume 
that a superior educational program can 
be maintained equally well without fully 
qualified teachers, hence there would be 
less incentive to secure the funds necessary 
to attract fully qualified teachers. 

During the period of World War II 
many former teachers returned to the pro- 
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fession. A number of these have remained 
in the schools and through a program of 
continued professional improvement in 
recent years have become fully qualified 
for the positions they now fill. Much will 
be lost to the profession if all who are al- 
lowed to enter teaching during the emer- 
gency period are not carried through a 
program of continued education. 

Dr. C. F. Scotten, superintendent of 
schools of Pettis County, was elected to 
succeed Dr. Irvin Coyle as Chairman of 
the Commission. 

Those attending the meeting in Jeffer- 
son City were: Mrs. Lanier Beland, Mis- 
souri Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Springfield; Miss Dorothy Behrens, class- 
room teacher, St. Louis; Dr. Fred Brooks, 


elementary principal, University City; 
Mrs. Erna Kennedy, classroom teacher, 
Kirksville; Dr. Walter Ryle, Northeast 


Missouri State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville; Dr. Walter R. Schaff, Central Col- 
lege, Fayette; Miss Margaret C. Schowen- 
gerdt, classroom teacher, Webster Groves; 
Dr. C. F. Scotten, county superintendent 
of schools, Sedalia; Mr. James H. Seeney, 
Lincoln University; Miss Bessie L. Trice, 
classroom teacher, Kansas City; Mrs. Nora 
E. Wilson, classroom teacher, Douglas 
County; Dr. Irvin Coyle, State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City and Dr. Mar- 
vin Shamberger, Missouri State Teachers 
Association, Columbia. 

The Missouri Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards is 
advisory to the State Board of Education. 
The individual members were appointed 
by the groups they represent. 


BUILDING PROGRAM 
IN PROGRESS 

All contracts for a $575,000 building program 
for District R-VI of St. Louis County has been 
let, and construction started, according to Su- 
perintendent Morgan Selvidge. 

An eight-room elementary school, a four- 
room elementary school, a shop, additions to 
three other elementary buildings and a two- 
room elementary building for colored students 
are included in the expansion program. 
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Guidance and the Elementary School!’ 


HARRY A. JAGER, Chief Occupational Information and Guidance Service Office of 


Guidance services add to the advancement of the 
elementary school as it seeks to develop the child 


HE modern elementary school teacher 
Tae claims that she subscribes to the 
principle of guidance services and_per- 
forms daily many of its tasks. She is in- 
clined to resent being judged in these re- 
spects by criteria established for the high 
school, and in terms of what the elemen- 
tary teacher often thinks are misconcep- 
tions of the ways children grow and learn. 
A noted authority in the elementary field 
said publicly not long ago that the junior 
high school was the worst invention ever 
devised in the long history of elementary 
and secondary education. He asserted that 
the junior high school forced down into 
two elementary grades some of the worst 
evils of the secondary system, and lifted 
into the beginning high school year none 
of the good practices of the elementary 
school. 

Elementary teachers may look at guid- 
ance services from three points of view: 
purpose; tools, techniques, and organiza- 
tion; and staff. In purpose they may rightly 
claim to have accepted the chief goal of the 
guidance program, that is, to see a pupil 
as an unique person. In the modern ele- 
mentary school, the needs of a child dom- 
inate what he shall learn and how he shall 
learn it. Such tools and techniques as tests 
for readiness, individual and group tests 
of mental maturity and mental achieve- 
ment, sociograms, and similar devices are a 
commonplace. As to-staff, the elementary 
teacher is inclined to consider the teacher 
the “counselor,” and to describe other spe- 
cial staff in terms of the clinical or re- 
ferral needs of individual pupils. 


The widest claims of elementary educa- 
tion in these respects have elements of 
truth. There are, however, a few points 
at which weaknesses appear. For instance, 





1 Condensation of a talk and discussion at break- 
fast meeting of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, at Kansas City, Missouri, November 17, 1950. 
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the principle that the needs of the indi 
vidual are the basis of the curriculum 
sometimes must get along without the prac 
tice of establishing needs by learning the 
individual differences of the child. These 
differences are cumulative, requiring a rec. 
ord available to each successive teacher, 
who can both add to it and interpret it. 
Such records are neither a commonplace 
in elementary schools, nor when they are 
available do they always go with the child 
into the secondary school. 

Again, almost all elementary schools rep- 
resent several layers of teacher training. 
The older teachers have not had the ad- 
vantage of a modern point of view. Very 
often their traditionalism may absorb and 
obliterate both the philosophy and the en- 
thusiasm of the new teachers entering the 
group. A particular school may diverge 
both from good theory and the announced 
standards of its school system. 


The elementary school uses many aux- 
iliaries in studying the child. Mental hy- 
giene, child study, and child guidance, for 
instance, are terms which describe great 
resources. Too often, however, neither the 
principles nor the procedures involved in 
such movements have become part of the 
background of every teacher or are applied 
to all children. The forces involved have 
not become integrated with the organiza- 
tion of the school, so that even in a single 
school only some teachers, some children, 
and some parents have the advantages ol 
their resources. 

Clinics of various kinds are invaluable 
for the child who needs their services. 
The trouble is that a child must be a 
good way on the road to some kind of ab- 
normal condition before he enters the 
clinic. A more reasonable approach to 
the special services is that of prevention. 
For this goal the parent, the teacher, the 
child, and the school as an organization 
must anticipate tendencies rather than 
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wait for cases demanding remedies often 
too late to succeed. All this evidence points 
to a need for a better organization for 
guidance services in elementary schools. 

\t this point the stereotype of high 
school guidance organization gets in the 
way of sensible measures. Such things as 
vocational choice and placement are per- 
tinent to young pupils only if there is a 
retardation considered a high crime in a 
good elementary school. A_ third-grade 
teacher who does not understand her pu- 
pils well enough to perform most of the 
duties of certain aspects of counseling is 
not the kind that supervisors and adminis- 
trators like to employ. Measures necessary 
in high school because of departmentaliza- 
tion may all be thrown out the window. 
Debatable activities such as group guid- 
ance and home room programs are particu- 
larly irrelevant. 

rhe organization of guidance services 
in the elementary school, therefore, should 
be built to help teachers do better what 
they are already doing, and to fill in gaps 
such as those suggested earlier in this 
paper. One purpose should be to estab- 
lish a continuity of guidance services for 
each child between one teacher and an- 
other within the elementary school, and 
between the elementary school and the 
next higher unit in the school system. 
Equally important is better contact with 
homes and with referral agencies, and bet- 
ter means for bringing this contact about. 


The Proper Staff Member 


What, then, is proper special staffing for 
guidance services at the elementary level? 
A “counselor” seems out of place, because 
this word connotes many duties inappro- 
priate for the children who go to elemen- 
tary schools. A guidance service specialist, 
however, can do many things. She could 
be the expert in the choice, administration, 
and interpretation of tests. She could es- 
tablish and foster good cumulative rec- 
ords. She could help bridge the differences 
in preparation and background with re- 
gard to individual differences and needs 
of pupils among all teachers with their 
various training and experience. She 
would have the freedom of time and action 
to reach better into the homes and into 
clinical and other referral agencies which 
extend enormously the resources of the 
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classroom teacher. She could, in fact, hel 
the principal in those very ways the princi- 
pal feels most futile because of lack of 
time and often of special training. 

No suggestions about guidance services 
in elementary schools are really fruitful if 
they apply only to the large school in the 
financially prosperous community. A spe- 
cialist may be on an itinerant or visiting 
basis. Under these circumstances the suc- 
cess of such a person will depend to a de- 
gree upon establishing the conviction that 
she belongs to that school, its teachers, 
pupils, and parents exclusively during the 
portion of time she is allowed to give to 
it, rather than that she represents a higher 
authority with supervisory or inspectorial 
functions. Schools without hope of spe- 
cialists must look to ever broader under- 
graduate preparation and in-service help. 
And, always, staffing for guidance services 
begin by providing all teachers with not 
merely the desire to serve individual needs, 
but also skills they have learned or to 
which they have access. 

The elementary school has come a long 
way toward teaching the child from the 
point of view of his wholesome growth 
and development. Many of its teachers 
have some, or most, of the skills of the 
guidance specialist. A danger to be 
avoided, however, is the assumption that 
the elementary teacher is per se a guidance 
specialist, that education is essentially 
“guidance,” in the technical use of the 
word, or that elementary education as a 
whole now is a satisfactory link in the 
chain of guidance services which should 
be at the behest of the pupil all 12 or 14 
years of his school career. Tools and tech- 
niques need to be complete and expertly 
used. All teachers and all children should 
have the advantage of the principles and 
procedures involved. The specialist should 
be qualified broadly enough to satisfy the 
needs of that school in that environment. 
Guidance services to be essential must, and 
it is believed they can, be integral with 
the school’s purpose and procedures, and 
reach parents, teachers, and pupils with 
unique and workable assistance. 
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Bring the World 
To the Classroom 


Schools are being given an opportunity 
to subscribe to a new service to be known 
as the “United Nations Education Ser- 
vice.” 

The service will provide a_ bi-weekly 
newsletter giving first hand information 
on the United Nations, other international 
activities, suggestions to teachers, news of 
audio-visual materials, books, pamphlets, 
school activities, conferences, coming 
events and special articles. 

Examples of successful classroom _prac- 
tices and materials used by schools in the 
United States and other countries will be 
disseminated. 


The service will also select and distrib- 
ute materials used as kits, pamphlets, au- 
dio-visual materials and other publica- 
tions of national and international or- 
ganizations suitable for teachers. It will 
prepare teaching units, studies of inter- 
national problems, handbooks for school 
observances of such special events as UN 
Day, and other publications. 


In a direct way it will provide assistance 
in the nature of replies to inquiries, ar- 
rangements to visit the UN, advice in 


planning conferences, information on 
teacher exchange, and other assistance to 
subscribers. 

Teachers, unlike other groups working 
for international peace, have never main- 
tained a representative at the UN. Now a 
permanent officer will represent the teach- 
ing profession at the United Nations. This 
education service will be supplied to 
schools at a cost based upon the number 
of students in average daily attendance 
in the school system, as follows: 

Over 25,000 students $50, providing all 
services, plus 20 copies of each issue of 
Unit. 

10,000-25,,000 students $40, providing all 
services, plus 15 copies of each issue of 
Unit. 

2,000-10,000 students $30, providing all 
services, plus 10 copies of each issue of 
Unit. 

Under 2,000 students, $20, providing all 
services, plus 5 copies of each issue of Unit. 

Dr. William G. Carr, associate secretary 
of the National Education Association, 
has pointed out that it will be necessary 
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to get a certain number of subscribers be. 
fore the service can actually be initiated. 


Send your subscription for this impor- 


tant service to, United Nations Education 
Service, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Music Workshop 
at M.U. June 18-23 


A Workshop in Elementary School Mu- 
sic for Classroom Teachers will be offered 
by the University of Missouri for the 
week of June 18th to 23rd. Special guest 
for the week will be Miss Gladys Tipton, 
Professor of Music Education of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. Miss 
Tipton is widely known as a teacher and 
author in the special field of elementary 
school music. 

The Workshop is planned especially for 
classroom teachers, but music teachers will 
also be welcome. In other respects also, 
it will follow generally the plans of the 
similar workshop of last summer. 

Sessions are planned to occupy the en- 
tire time of those in attendance, beginning 
at noon on Monday and extending until 
Saturday noon. Regular Summer Session 
students will be invited to attend part of 
the sessions, as conditions permit. 

Attendance last summer was very grati- 
fying. It is hoped that many city and coun- 
ty school systems will avail themselves of 
this opportunity by sending at least one 
representative, each. Inquiries for addi- 
tional information should be addressed 
to Professor Paul W. Mathews, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 





COVER PICTURE 


This month’s cover picture is a play- 
ground scene at Centralia, photographed 
by Mr. Massie, Missouri Resources Di- 
vision, Jefferson City. 











ADDITION FOR STEELE 


The Board of Education of the Steele Con- 
solidated School District recently awarded a 
contract to the Gerhardt Construction Com- 
pany, of Cape Girardeau, to add four rooms to 
the new elementary building. 

Sixteen rooms were completed in December, 
1948, with the original plan calling for a 24- 
room building, with an auditorium and cafe- 
teria. 
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Up-Grading our Profession in Missouri 


Chairman, J. W. JONES, Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville 

Secretary, HAROLD L. LICKEY, Marshall 
Report, Missouri Delegation to Regional Conference 
of National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Omaha, Nebraska, Feb. 5 & 6 


OLLOWING the leadership of the Na- 
F tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards the State 
of Missouri has established a parallel com- 
mission during the past year. In its first 
year the commission has made remarkable 
progress. The Missouri delegation at this 
Omaha conference endorses the recom- 
mendations of this State Commission and 
urges the complete cooperation of all edu- 
cational agencies of the state in the reali- 
zation of the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 

Briefly stated, the Commission’s recom- 
mendations made are up-grading of cer- 
tification standards, improving student 
teaching facilities, elimination of county 
examinations, and professionalization of 
temporary certification as well as profes- 
sional growth for all teachers. 

The Missouri group at this conference 
recommends the following plan of action 
for the up-grading of the profession in 
Missouri: 

1. United support of the Missouri Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. 

2. Professional growth of all teachers in 
service. 

3. Survey of former qualified teachers 
with a view toward retraining with tem- 
porary certification with the provision that 
teachers be permanently certified on evi- 
dence of proper professional growth. 

4. Continued activity toward improving 
salary schedules in keeping with NEA 
recommendations and cost of living trends. 

5. Interest on the part of community 
associations in professional standards for 
membership and support of the NEA. 


6. The encouragement of F.T.A. or- 
ganizations. 

7. Take definite action beginning right 
now to establish reciprocal relationships 
in certification with a neighboring state 
or states within the next year. 
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8. Intensive study by all professional 
agencies of the Indiana report looking to- 
ward the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion. 

g. The encouragement of present plans 
of the State Department of Education to 
make it possible for secondary teachers in 
training to be certified for elementary 
schools also. 


10. Pledges support and endorses the 
purpose and activities of the Lay Commis- 
sion to develop a long range program for 
the improvement of education in Missouri. 


11. And finally the Missouri delegation 
strongly urges the development of plans 
and procedures whereby the activities of 
this Commission, the state commission, and 
the Department of Education become a 
part of the plans and procedures of all 
agencies in the teaching profession in Mis- 
souri, 

Despite the present emergency, it is im- 
perative that we not only hold the line 
but that we up-grade standards for regular 
certificates with even greater emphasis on 
selection, 4 and 5 years requirements, and 
continuous professional growth. 


Missouri Delegation 


Margaret C. Schowengerdt, President 
Missouri State Teachers Association, Web- 
ster Groves High School, Webster Groves. 

Harold L. Lickey, Vice-Chairman, De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Marshall. 

Marvin Shamberger, Missouri State 
Teachers Association, Columbia. 

Leonard A. Steger, Superintendent of 
Schools, Webster Groves. 

J. W. Jones, President, Northwest Mis- 
souri State College. 

Wayne T. Snyder, President Department 


(See Up-Grading Profession page 177) 
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The Listening Look 


JAMES I. LORE, Speech Correctionist, Columbia Public Schools 


Columbia’s patrons are taking a “listening look” 
at their schools through a radio program 


oR years the educational use of radio 

has been the subject of much discussion 
and experimentation among educators and 
radio personnel. In attempting to provide 
a solution to this problem, the Columbia 
Public Schools and radio station KFRU 
are presenting a serigs of programs which 
acquaint the listener with classroom pro- 
cedures in the schools. The series consists 
of tape recordings, made in the classrooms, 
of actual instructional situations. It is 
produced by James I. Lore, of the public 
schools staff, under the supervision of Har- 


ae 


old Douglas, the Director of 
KFRU. 

The series was planned by Superintend 
ent of Schools Neil C. Aslin who has ap- 
portioned programs to the various schools 
in accordance with their student popula 
tion. Thus the junior high school, with 
20% of the total school enrollment, is as 
signed 20% of the number of programs to 
be produced. After programs are assigned 
to the schools, administrative and super- 
visory personnel select the subject matter 
and the teachers to be used and produc. 
tion is begun. 


Program 


ZtA Ww : 


Recording a broadcast to be aired in May of a lesson in English, that deals with 
the Negroes’ contribution to American folklore. Miss Ruth Doby, English teacher, Doug- 
lass high school, Columbia, brings out the talents of her students before the microphone. 
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Since this public relations technique is 
designed to promote a better understand- 
ing of the school system, every effort is made 
to present the most vital pictures of typical 
instructional situations. The first teachers 
who are used are those with the greatest 
amount of experience in the system and 
the groups which are used are those which 
will best portray the type of lesson being 
taught. Insofar as possible, teachers are 
asked to present the units they enjoy the 
most and efforts are made to select mate- 
rials which will prove most interesting and 
most effective on the air. 


Techniques of Recording 


The recordings are made by Mr. Lore 
on plastic tapes using the schools’ tape re- 
corder. This machine is capable of pro- 
ducing a recording of sufficient fidelity for 
broadcasting purposes; however, teachers 
preparing such a program must be well 
aware of the limitations imposed by. the 
recording equipment. First of all, the ma- 
terial to be used must lend itself to ready 
comprehension using only the auditory 
medium. Secondly, every word spoken by 
an individual must be uttered within ten 
inches of the microphone. Additional lim- 
itations are chiefly concerned with the ne- 
cessity for absolute quiet in the vicinity of 
the microphone. Accordingly, room noises, 
bells, paper noises, whistles, traffic noises, 
movements, and other potential distrac- 
tions must be anticipated. 


Much emphasis is placed on the teacher's 
explanation to the radio audience of what 
she is doing. This is accomplished by hav- 
ing the teacher read a simple but complete 
explanation of the lesson before she begins 
teaching. She also reads a less detailed 
concluding statement to interpret further 
what has been done. In addition to these, 
it is wise to develop similar explanations 
of the instruction during the lesson. This 
is done for the benefit of those who tune 
in after the program has begun. Perhaps 
this seems to be an abundance of explana- 
tion, but it is well to remember that the 
program fails to accomplish its purpose if 
the listener does not understand what is 
being done. 

In preparing for the recording, the teach- 
er should plan details which will make the 
lesson both clear and interesting. She 
should include as many students as possi- 
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ble in the program and she should facili- 
tate the identification of her students by us- 
ing both the first and last name in address- 
ing each child. She should consult friends 
and colleagues for constructive criticism 
and not rely on her own decisions exclus- 
ively. Her final step in preparation is a 
consultation with the producer. This con- 
sultation enables the producer to arrange 
for necessary production equipment and to 
plan the most effective techniques for the 
recording. 


The Mike Rehearsal 


After the material is planned and organ- 
ized, a “mike rehearsal” is executed. This 
is not a “dress rehearsal” in the usual sense, 
but a briefing of the program in order to 
arrange the optimum use of the recording 
equipment. The two pictures which ac- 
company this article illustrate the advisa- 
bility of a “mike rehearsal.” 


In the second picture, Gloria Bradley is 
directing a choral group in sight reading. 
You will notice that the microphone is 
placed out of the effective range of Mrs. 
Bradley’s voice and at a distance from the 
choral group. This placement was made to 
insure a balanced recording of the various 
voices. If the microphone were placed clos- 
er to the group, the recording would be 
dominated by the voices which were closest 
to the microphone. Thus the “mike re- 
hearsal” affords the producer the oppor- 
tunity to locate the microphone in the 
most feasible position for optimum record- 
ing. 

In the first picture, Ruth Doby is 
teaching a lesson in Negro Literature. You 
will notice that the microphone is held 
close to the mouth of the student who is 
speaking while Mr. Lore adjusts the vol- 
ume of the recorder to insure an optimum 
recording. The teacher stands to the left 
of Mr. Lore to enable quick and easy move- 
ment of the microphone to the teacher 
when the students stop speaking. The 
“mike rehearsal” affords the producer an 
opportunity to orient the teacher and the 
students with this procedure. 

Nearly every recording involves some 
production problem which needs to be 
carefully planned in order to insure opti- 
mum technical results. The “mike rehear- 
sal” also serves to orient recording person- 
nel with the names and locations of par- 
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Photo: Zeal Wright 


Mrs. Gloria Bradley directs a choral group of Jefferson junior high school students 
in sight reading as they make a recording for a musical program that was broadcast last 


March 24. 


ticipants so that the microphone may be 
moved to the individual when he is called 
upon to speak. Furthermore, it is necessary 
to arrive at a special technique for locating 
participants when large groups are record- 
ed. The actual recording immediately fol- 
lows the “mike rehearsal” unless some time- 
consuming change must be made in the 
planning. In this case, the entire process 
is repeated after the change is made. 

Instead of attempting to time a record- 
ing during its production, it is best to esti- 
mate time during the recording and to 
time the recording with a stop watch when 
it is first played back. This is done to free 
the producer of an additional responsibili- 
ty and to eliminate the possibility of watch 
or clock sounds which might interfere with 
the tranquil requirements of the situation. 
Adjustments in timing are then made fol- 
lowing the initial playback. 

Our program is begun with this an- 
nouncement: 
Announcer: Listen! 
Sound effects: Hand bell 

fect) 


(ding-dong ef- 
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Announcer: Do you remember how bells 
like this called us to school? But today 
the school bell sounds like this— 


Sound Effects: Alarm bell (ting-aling effect 


Announcer: Just as the bells are different, 
so are many things in the classes our 
children know today. Let’s take a “lis 
tening look” at a first grade “blank’ 
class at “such and such” school taught 
by Mrs. “So and So.” Mrs. “So and So,” 
what are your students doing in their 
“blank” class today? 


This announcement is followed by th 
teacher’s initial explanation of what she is 
doing. The announcement consumes about 
go seconds and the teacher’s explanation 
usually consumes about go seconds. Since 
the concluding announcement consumes 
about go seconds and the entire running 
time alloted to the program is 14 minutes 
and go seconds, this leaves about 12 min 
utes for the classroom prcedures and th 
teacher’s concluding statement. 


The introductory announcement has 4 
two-fold purpose. First, since it is broad- 
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cast at 6:15 p.m. on Saturday following a 
popular newscast, it is designed to get and 
hold the interest of the non-intentional 
listener. —The second purpose of the intro- 
ductory material is to impress the listener 
with the fact that schools have changed 
since he was a student. 


Nearly every program is recorded in seg- 
ments. This is done to enable the pro- 
ducer to rearrange the recording equip- 
ment, to alter the instructional situation, 
and to avoid pauses and distracting noises 
in the recording. The first segment usually 
consists of the introductory announcement 


and the teacher’s initial explanation. The 
technique of dividing the program into 
segments also provides periods for dimin- 
ished tension which facilitates optimum 
performance during the recording. 


The recording of the classroom proce- 
dure varies greatly with the situation. If 
the “mike rehearsal” is adequate, the re- 
cording of subsequent material should be 
routine. The greatest problem is to com- 
pensate for occasional loud voices and dis- 
tracting noises. When mistakes are made 
during the program, they are usually re- 
tained in the recording in the interests of 
realistic production; re-recording tends to 
make this type of program insipid and ba- 
nal. However, if an error should prove em- 
barrassing in some manner, it must, of 
course, be erased; and in most cases it is ad- 
visable to re-record all the material subse- 
quent to an erased portion. 


Taffy Pulling 


Teachers rarely ever prepare sufficient 
material to consume the time allotted 
them; consequently, most teachers have to 
add material at the end of their program. 
This is usually accomplished through ex- 
tending the lesson through a question and 
answer period at the end of the lesson. The 
teacher may prefer to lengthen her con- 
cluding statement. 


When the lesson has been recorded and 
the teacher’s concluding statement has 
been added, the following announcement 
is made: 

You have been listening to the “Colum- 
bia Public Schools at Work.” This record- 
ing was made in a first grade class in “such 
and such” school taught by Mrs. “So and 
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So.” (Additional credits such as supervi- 
sors, accompanists, etc., are then listed 
here.) 

Be with us next week to hear how 
“blank” is being taught in the second 
grade at “So and So” school. 

This has been a public service feature 
of KFRU in co-operation with the Colum- 
bia Public Schools. 

Thank you! 


After the recording is finished, the tape 
is labeled as to running time, broadcast 
date, title. This is done for the informa- 
tion of radio personnel to avoid confusion 
in the scheduling and reproduction of the 
series. It is best to schedule programs in a 
related series. For example, three consecu- 
tive programs might show the development 
of reading instruction from the first 
through the sixth grades. The series broad- 
cast in March dealt with the teaching of 
vocal music from the first grade through 
the senior year in high school. This a 
proach is used to encourage faithful lis- 
tening and to afford the listener a develop- 
mental view of the instructional program. 

The usefulness of these programs is not 
confined to the area of public relations. A 
program may be used for the purposes of 
in-service training, adult education, guid- 
ance, and classroom experiences, to men- 
tion only a few. As an in-service training 
device, a program provides members of the 
staff with an opportunity for sharing meth- 
ods and techniques of instruction. As an 
adult education technique, a program may 
extend, refine, and refresh the knowledge 
of the listener. As a guidance technique, 
a program may provide an opportunity for 
giving the participant needed recognition 
and status in and out of school. And, as a 
classroom experience technique, a program 
may be used to provide a needed supple- 
ment to the curriculum, to afford the teach- 
er a technique which lends variety to the 
classroom situation, and to familiarize stu- 
dents with radio as a potential vocation. 


It is difficult to estimate the popularity 
of these programs, but it is safe to say that 
they are well-established and well received 
in Columbia. They are doing much to en- 
lighten the public as to the function of the 
schools, the methods of instruction, the 
purposes of certain instructional tech- 
niques, and the newer approaches to be 
found in many instructional areas. 
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Free Education? 





DR. C. W. MARTIN, Professor of Education, State Teachers College, Kirksville 


Education is not free in the high school or 
college as long as fees and tuition charges 
are tolerated 


HY do state colleges, state teachers 

colleges, and state universities con- 
tinue to charge their freshmen and sopho- 
more students incidental fees, tuition, lab- 
oratory fees? Why is not the education of 
these young people “in state institutions 
free? Educators have long since _pro- 
claimed grades 13 and 14 as the continua- 
tion of secondary education and not real- 
ly college education. Article IX, Section 
1 of the Missouri State Constitution spe- 
cifically states that “the general assembly 
shall establish and maintain free public 
schools for the gratuitous instruction of all 
persons in this state within ages not in 
excess of twenty-one years as prescribed by 
law.” More than go per cent of the fresh- 
men and sophomore students in higher 
educational institutions are still in their 
teens. They are not beginning specializa- 
tion in those first two years. If there is 
specialization at all before the third year 
of what is now termed college it is of a 
vocational nature and certainly not pro- 
fessional specialization. This is as it should 
be. Secondary education is to prepare for 
life in a vocational way or to continue gen- 
eral education in preparation for profes- 
sional training. Yet colleges and univer- 
sities, state institutions, continue to charge 
for that which is really the continuation of 
high school education. 


The public junior college exists in 39 
states and, in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education, 
this type of education should be available, 
tuition free, to all youth. It is as widely 
needed today as a four-year high school 
was a few decades ago. The Missouri 
State Department of Public Schools publi- 
cation, Missouri Schools, February 1950, 
states that “the number of public junior 
colleges in the states varies from one in 
Tennessee to 64 in California. Missouri 
has g; Illinois 12; Kansas 14; and Okla- 
homa 18.” In the Fall of 1950 there ap- 
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peared in The Wiley Bulletin an article 
entitled “The Community College” by 
James Bryant Conant. In this article Dr, 
Conant said, “we need to expand and im 
prove our two-year terminal colleges;— 
education is a function of society, educa- 
tion must be paid for by the taxpayer, edu- 
cation should be as far as possible carried 
out on an economical basis, and that means 
education locally in a local community—.” 
If state institutions of higher learning 
would adapt their first two years of train- 
ing to the needs of the students and make 
those first two years free there would be 
much less need for public junior colleges. 
In Missouri for example, if the state col- 
leges, the state teacher’s college, and the 
University of Missouri provided free edu- 
cation for freshman and sophomore stu- 
dents, free education to these young peo- 
ple would be rather accessible in all parts 
of the state. As Dr. Conant calls them, 
“Community Colleges” could and should 
be established in various localities as con- 
ditions might justify them. 


Uvedale Lambert in The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary Schools, 
January 1950, in making comparisons be- 
tween American and English higher educa- 
tion said that in England some 8o per 
cent of the university students go to the 
universities at public expense. Hence, it 
would seem that the English institutions 
of higher learning are doing more, much 
more, for their students than are these in- 
stitutions in this country in the matter of 
taking care of the financial burdens of col- 
lege. There may be some justification for 
tuition fees, cost to students, when they 
have reached the age of maturity and 
when they start professional specialization 
(though I am not sure of that); but to 
charge teen age boys and girls who are 
trying to prepare themselves for living and 
for making a living, and at a period in 
their lives when they are not wanted and 
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are not needed in the industrial and com- 
mercial world, is a practice that it would 
seem has little or no justification in a 
democracy. 

Some will argue that the cost to students 
in state institutions of higher learning is 
so small that it is not a noticeable item 
of expense; but for many young people 
it means the difference between going to 
college and not going to college. Further- 
more, the costs to students in these insti- 
tutions have been getting greater and 
greater year by year. We prate about free 
education in this country when it is far 
from free even in our schools below the 
college level. In a speech before the Mis- 
souri Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, at Columbia, Missouri, October 5, 
1950, Dr. Victor Houston said, “In Illinois 
it may cost a 12th grade pupil as much as 
$20.50 per year to take English where text- 
books are on a rental basis. In schools 
that require their pupils to purchase their 
textbooks, the costs run as high as $24.00 
per pupil per year. The costs run as high 
as $26.10 in business education, $39.50 in 
boys’ practical arts, $48.95 in girls’ practi- 
cal arts, and these are the courses often 
sought by students who because of econom- 
ic necessity are planning to go to work im- 
mediately upon graduation from high 
school. But music is the curriculum for 
the rich man’s child; here the costs amount 
to as much as $200.00 per pupil.” And 
mind you, this is in the public high schools 
of Illinois. I wonder if it isn’t about the 
same in Missouri? If such costs are now 
being required of our high school pupils 
is it not probable that the costs are much 
more for students, even freshmen and soph- 
omores, in our state institutions of higher 
learning? 


Some will say that we must have those 
fees in order to operate, that there would 
be insufficient funds to run these institu- 
tions without tuition, incidental fees, and 
laboratory fees, paid by the students. Of 
course, the legislature would have to pro- 
vide more money. But, has anybody ever 
shown this matter to the state law makers 
to get their reactions? It is quite possible 
and even probable that those men would 
agree that education should be free to all 
of our teen age boys and girls, at least 
until they have reached the age of 20 or 
21 and have begun to specialize in their 
study of one of the professions. It is the 
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belief of some people that the legislators 
would provide adequate money without 
cost to the individual boys and girls. Is 
it not worth bringing before our Missouri 
legislature? 

It is my contention that education should 
be free, really free, to all of our boys and 
girls in the elementary schools, in the high 
schools, and in the colleges, certainly in 
the first two years of college if not all the 
way through the college career. Either this 
should be or we should stop talking and 
boasting about free education in this 
country. 





Group English Classes 





I am convinced that many of ts could im- 
prove the thoroughness of our instruction. 
There is so much to be taught; we are so am- 
bitious to cover ground. We rush from one 
half-taught thing to another utterly disregard- 
ing the extreme slowness with which one-third 
of . group grasp an idea. The quickness of the 
brighter students demands a concession to their 
interests; we are torn between two desires. 


In an effort to overcome this difficulty, I 
have divided my high school classes into two 
basic groups. This division is determined on 
the basis of student strength and weakness, 
and teaching is geared to these needs. More 
often than not, slower students will fall into 
one group, although in_ several instances 
brighter students will go into the “spelling” 
group or “reading” group. It is always under- 
stood that a student may transfer from group 
to group as he himself feels the need. 

I work half a period with each group giving 
the other group seatwork in the meantime. | 
find that so far as my English work is con- 
cerned both groups cover the same basic work 
in about the same time. However, the faster 
group has more time for supplementary work. 

This plan has distinct advantages in that 
each group works at maximum capacity and 
according to its needs, each student tastes of 
accomplishment and success, not one student is 
overlooked who “does not understand,” each 
student feels the necessity of learning well each 
idea for he knows he will be called upon to 
respond satisfactorily, there is no time for lazi- 
ness on the part of the bright nor is there de- 
featism on the part of the slow, and papers are 
checked immediately forcing accuracy on many 
details. 

The greater work which this plan calls for 
on the part of the teacher is entirely offset by 
greater advantage to students. There are fewer 
failures where work is individualized, where 
the teacher makes sure that iearning has taken 
place.—Elizabeth Taylor, Belton. 
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TRUE 
FALSE? 











Bowling is good for girls on “those days” 


FALSE: Asa teacher you know that lifting heavy 
weights is not a good idea at “that time of 
the month.” 

Yet many young girls do themselves a lot 
of harm by playing strenuous games on “those 
days” because no one has ever given them a 
correct explanation of menstruation. 

Even for teachers, such an explanation is 
not always easy. So to help you, the makers of 
Modess have prepared a booklet called “Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It.” 

Full of sensible advice, and brightly illus- 
trated, this booklet covers the subject of men- 
struation so thoroughly that it’s been ap- 
proved by doctors. 


FREE booklet 


for each student! 


Send today! 





“Growing Up and Liking It” also explains the 
need for comfort, protection and proper size 
in sanitary napkins. (So-soft, so-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—ready-wrapped in the new, 
discreet-shape box.) 


For as many free copies as you wish, just 
mail coupon below. 


New, free classroom aid 


If you are planning classroom discussions of 
menstruation you'll welcome the new Modess 
Educational Portfolio. Contains teaching guide, 
large anatomical chart, two booklets on men- 
struation and cards for reordering more free 
material. Check coupon below. 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5166-4, Milltown, N. J, 
Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” 

Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 


copies of 
Educational 
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HERE AND THERE 

Missouri Headquarters at the meeting 
of the Representative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association next sum- 
mer in San Francisco will be in Rooms 
2007-09, Palace Hotel. 

The Executive Committee meets on Sat- 
urday, June 23, with the major item of 
business the approval of the budget for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

Camden, Lewis, Cass, Platte and Vernon 
counties have reported a 100% enrollment, 
making a total of 87 to date. 

The Bunker Hill Ranch Resort will 
open April 27. Everything is in readiness 
for a successful season. Why not visit 
Bunker Hill this summer? Reservations 
are being made. They should be forwarded 
to Bunker Hill Ranch Resort, Mt. View, 
Missouri, telephone gF21. 

Interest and participation continues in 
the sponsored plan of automobile insur- 
ance. It is made available in order to 
secure reduced rates for the membership. 

The group plans of life, health and ac- 
cident, hospitalization and surgical insur- 
ance are sponsored only as a protection 
and a service. 

It is hoped that the members manual 
entitled “Your Association” may. be revised 
before next school year. Suggestions would 
be helpful. 

Many schools are determining book 
needs for next year and securing them 
now. Advance planning in times of na- 
tional emergency with respect to supplies, 
equipment and personnel pays dividends. 

The Attorney General’s opinion making 
possible a more intelligent wording of the 
notice and the ballot for school elections 
is a significant improvement. The opinion 
substantiates the position we had previous- 
ly taken, 

Copies of a special bulletin contrasting 
the provisions of social security and the 
Missouri Public School Retirement Sys- 
tem are available on request. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1 


Legislation implementing in full the 
Amendment has become law and is effec- 
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tive. That it should prevail in time for the 
April school elections was most gratifying. 


SCHOOL MONEY 

The Omnibus Bill will be introduced 
before this issue is received. It is in this 
bill that any additional appropriation for 
public schools must be included. 

Many excuses will be advanced as to 
why nothing can be done. No good reason 
exists. In the light of recent data, both 
state and national, an additional appro- 
priation of 14 million dollars is conserva- 
tive in every respect. 

With the many problems facing schools 
during this emergency, requiring money 
for their solution, the need of it is beyond 
question. 

If everyone will effectively do his part, 
the result will be favorable. 


RETIREMENT 

Proposals making possible the inclusion 
of non-certificated employees in Social Se- 
curity are moving slowly. 

Proposals for the improvement of the 
state system, the Kansas City and St. Louis 
Systems, and for the inclusion of the St. 
Joseph teachers in the state plan are still 
pending. 

OTHER LEGISLATION 

The many educational bills are reported 
on pages 160-162. Legislative bulletins and 
other materials are made available at fre- 
quent intervals. If your name is not al- 
ready on the mailing list, let us know if 
you are desirous of receiving them. 





UP-GRADING PROFESSION 
(Continued from page 169) 


of Elementary School Principals, Kansas 
City. 

Bessie L. Trice, Special Education, Kan- 
sas City. 

Freta Dick, Malta Bend High School, 
Malta Bend. 

Louise N. Crutchin, 
School, Marshall. 

John Bracken, Superintendent, Clayton. 


Marshall High 
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Solving the Problems of Education’ 


W. P. JOHNSON, President, Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis 


Are our publishers of textbooks contributing 


the Maximum toward youths education? 


| F hee can the textbook industry do 
to help solve the problems of the 
education of our young people?” The 
very statement indicates that we may not 
have functioned 100% in the past. I 
should like to give a few minutes of my 
allotted time in defense of the industry. 

It has been my privilege since I have 
been a publisher to examine many of the 
textbooks. published in foreign countries 
and used in foreign countries. I can 
truthfully say, if 1 am a judge of textbooks 
at all, that the textbooks in use in the 
public schools of this nation are the finest 
textbooks in the world. Not only are they 
the finest from every point of view, but 
they have been supplied by this industry 
in abundance. If schools in Missouri de- 
sire to select a speller for their use, they 
do not have one speller to select from, or 
two or three, they have twenty odd text- 
books in spelling from which to make their 
selection. If one of our schools in Missouri 
wishes to make a selection of a basic reader 
or a basic arithmetic, or a course in health 
or music, or any other subject, they do not 
have to confine their selection to two or 
three books . They can select from a range 
of from ten to forty textbooks in that sub- 
ject. 


Now let us take up for a minute the mat- 
ter of price. ‘I have done a bit of research 
in this field. I maintain that textbooks to- 
day compared with the index of the prices 
of other items that we purchase are cheap- 
er per book than they have been at any 
time in the past 100 years. I can prove 
that statement though I haven’t the time 
to do it today. Now let’s take the price of 
textbooks today. The advance of textbooks 
since 1939 has been 1.83. The advance of 
the following commodities which consti- 
tute our basic foods and basic clothing, 
namely cotton, corn, wheat and pork—the 





*An address by W. P. Johnson before the Missouri 
School Administrators at Columbia, Missouri, Janu- 
ary 16, 1951. 
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advance of prices of these four items ac- 
cording to a report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, is 2.54. While 
textbooks have advanced only 1.83, the 
basic commodities in this country have ad. 
vanced 2.54. Whenever a group of text- 
book publishers congregate there is one 
item of discussion that is always foremost 
and that is we hope we will not have to in- 
crease the price of textbooks. So much for 
the justification of our position today as 
an industry both as to service and to the 
prices of our commodities. 

Now I come down to the main point for 
discussion, “What can textbook publishers 
do to help solve the educational problems 
of our youth?” In my opinion we can do 
four things: 

1. We can supply additional informa- 
tion in neglected areas. 

2. We can use the research coming from 
our colleges, universities and public schools 
as guides in making better courses of 
study and more adaptable textbooks. 

3. We can use our distinguished lay- 
men as consultants. We can use the intel- 
ligence of such groups as organized labor, 
farmers, grange, and businessmen’s or- 
ganizations to help us plan better text- 
books and better courses of study. 

4. We can do a better job in teaching 
democracy and the American way of life. 

Let us take up Item 1. What are the ne- 
glected areas of information in the text- 
book field and in the courses of study? | 
shall point to one in_ particular—the 
Orient. Now the Orient, comprising Jap- 
an, China, Southeast Asia, India and Asia- 
tic Russia, has a population of more than 
a billion human beings. It is an area of 
approximately half of the inhabited world. 
In other words, in that part of the world 
known as the Orient live one-half of the 
world’s population and is located one-half 
of the world’s potential wealth. Since the 
invention of the wireless and the radio 
this vast region has become our next door 
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neighbor. An event can happen at 11:00 
A.M. today in Canton, China; New Delhi, 
India; or Tokyo, Japan and that event 
may be headlines in the afternoon papers. 
Almost overnight we have become next 
door neighbors to the Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindus and Malayans we do not under- 
stand. They do not think or act like we 
do. 

Now just how much do we teach about 
the people, the government, the standards 
of living, the religion and the home life of 
these people—their way of life? I have ac- 
cess to information in this field. In the 
field of history, as an example, beginning 
in the lowest grade in our public schools 
and ending in the highest courses in our 
universities, all added together, we devote 
1% to the history of the Orient and 99% 
to Western civilization and Western cul- 
ture. We do not do much better in the 
field of geography. To this vast region of 
lands and people we devote 1.6% in our 
courses of study and in geography we de- 
vote 98.4% to the geography of the na- 
tions belonging to European culture. In 
some texts more space is given to Holland 
than to all Asia. 

Now what are these Oriental people in- 
terested in? What do they want now and 
for the future? Let us study the report of 
an international meeting held in Montreal 
a few years ago. This meeting was at- 
tended by the leading educational, profes- 
sional and businessmen of Japan, China, 
Burma, India, Siam and the Dutch East 
Indies and this, in substance, is what the 
people of the Orient wanted most, accord- 
ing to a resolution introduced and passed 
at this meeting: 

1. The right to walk the boulevards of 
the capitals of the world the equal of other 
races and people. 

2. Enough food to prevent their people 
from starvation. 

3. Equal educational opportunities for 
all of their people. 

4. An enlightened health program. 

5. Better homes. 


It is what is absent from this resolution 
that should interest Americans: 

Not one word about freedom of speech 
or press. 

Not one 
ligion, 


word about freedom of re- 
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Not one word about democratic govern- 
ment. 

Not one word about free enterprise. 

We need to teach in our public schools 
more about Asia—more about these peo- 
ple. We need to teach facts—the history 
of these people—their way of life and 
what they are interested in. 








Is it any wonder, therefore, that today 
our people seem frustrated concerning the 
events that are taking place in the Orient? 
This is a neglected area so far as education 
is concerned and we publishers and we ad- 
ministrators have a_ responsibility—we 
must do something about this problem. 
Peace is largely based on understanding 
and how can we understand the Oriental 
people when we teach in our educational 
systems so little about them? 


Let us pass on to Item 2. We can use 
the research of our colleges and univer- 
sities and public schools as guides to mak- 
ing better courses of study and better text- 
books. I wish to point out only one item 
of research and [| think it is typical of 
many research problems that take place in 
our colleges and universities. I shall refer 
briefly to Dr. Featherstone’s (of Columbia 
University) studies in the function of al- 
gebra and geometry in the lives of stu- 
dents who graduate from our high schools. 
According to Dr. Featherstone’s research 
in this subject, 95% of the boys and girls 
who graduate from our high schools never 
use their training in algebra or their train- 
ing in geometry after they leave high 
school. I do not think that publishers, ad- 
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ministrators, and educators have taken this 
finding seriously. Why cannot we adapt 
our textbooks and our courses of study to 
take care of the 95% as well as the 5%? 
It seems to me that we try to force down 
the throats of our young people in high 
school training in mathematics that they 
will never use and many of them mentally 
are not well adapted to learning. 


I recall here so well the case of Janie. 
Janie was a niece of my wife and spent two 
years with us while she attended high 
school. She couldn't learn plane geometry, 
no matter how hard she studied the sub- 
ject. She also had the advantage of Mrs. 
Johnson’s help, who’ taught mathematics 
in college, but Janie could not learn plane 
geometry. She failed. It wasn’t Janie’s 
fault but she failed. The fault rested some- 
where else. However she did fail. She 
finally finished high school. Where is 
Janie today? Janie married a radio tech- 
nician. She has a family—she has a home 
—she lives in Honolulu, Hawaii—she has 
never had any use for plane geometry—she 
never would have any use for algebra or 
plane geometry. She is concerned with 


buying and selling, with furnishing her 


home, and with her family. Why then can 
we not devise mathematics courses that 
will be of inestimable value to the 95% 
of our graduates because they will buy and 
they will sell and they are all confronted 
with the problems of building a home, 
furnishing a home, buying insurance, mak- 
ing loans and so on and so forth? Why 
therefore, cannot we furnish textbooks bet- 
ter adapted to the 95% or as well adapted 
as our algebras and our geometries are to 
the 5%? This, I say, is a field in which 
we both as textbook publishers and edu- 
cators can make improvement but we must 
take off first our Colonial pants and ap- 
proach this subject from the standpoint of 
facts and research. Use the research that 
comes from our universities and our col- 
leges—even our public schools—for the 
facts they give us. It would be a good 
idea if the N.E.A. had a committee whose 
sole responsibility would be to evaluate 
this research. 


Third, we can use our intelligent lay- 
men to greater advantage and the research 
departments of our organizations like the 
American Federation of Labor, the C.1.0., 
the National Manufacturing Association, 
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the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and the various Christian Associations, as 
guides and help in the preparation of our 
courses of study and our textbooks. I re- 
call an experience I had in a city of some 
800,000 people. The Assistant Superin- 
tendent there was a very good friend of 
mine of long standing. I was visiting with 
him in his office when he was working on 
a new course of study in arithmetic. | 
remarked to him that I had a feeling that 
if he would call in some personnel people, 


some of the office managers from some of 
the large business concerns of his city that 
these eer might have some contribution 
to make to his course of study in arithme- 
tic. His reply, I fear, was typical. He said 
to me, “We are a profession. We have our 
curriculum centers. We do not need the 
advice of business or industry in making 
our courses of study.” I dropped the sub- 
ject, but I did not change my opinion. 


We in the teaching profession turn out 
a product. That product is very largely 
used by business and industry. Why 
shouldn’t business and industry be inter- 
ested in a course of study and our text- 
books? They are certainly interested in 
receiving a better trained product. What 
business organization today would say to 
its dealers or the people to whom it sells 
its product, “We know what you need. Do 
not tell us. We are a profession.” Since 
this conference deals with the future and 
deals with the problem of making better 
textbooks and better courses of study, | 
think we can make improvement by using 
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the great organizations that we have. 
They could be most helpful in the solu- 
tion of some of our problems. 

Fourth, we can do a better job of teach- 
ing democracy and the American way of 
life. I think we can improve our text- 
books very materially in the field of social 
science. We do a good job of teaching 


Quart of Milk 
Loaf of Bread 
Suit of Clothes 
Dress 

Pair of Shoes 
\utomobile 
Sewing Machine 
Radio 

Watch 

Bicycle 

Dozen Eggs 
Bottle of Beer 


\merican history. We do a good job of 
teaching the past. You can select any one 
of twenty histories dealing with the history 
of America and have a most excellent text- 
book. But we do not teach America to- 
day. We bring the pupil up to the pres- 
ent. It seems to me that it would be a 
good idea if an additional text could be 
written picturing this great country as it 
is today—a sort of trip through all of the 
forty-eight states and territories—through 
our great factories, cities, parks, vineyards, 
farm lands, orange groves, cattle ranches, 
plains, etc. This book should include as 
well most of our economic and social prob- 
lems. We could include such problems as 
conservation of our soil, timber, minerals 
and the need for the preservation of the 
basic needs for living. That would be a 
summary of what boys and girls—the citi- 
zens of tomorrow—have inherited. We can 
do a better job in that particular field and 
I think we can do a better job by telling 
the American youth the plain, unvarnished 
truth about other ways of life. For in- 
stance, I have a report from the American 
Federation of Labor. This report was fur- 
nished me by the Labor Tribune of St. 
Louis and here are some of the facts that 
the research department of the American 
Federation of Labor has to say about the 
comparative cost of certain fundamental 
items in Russia and in the United States. 
This report is dressed up in language that 
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any youth can understand. I have never 
seen it in a textbook, though it may be 
in some. I see no reason why such facts 
should not appear in our textbooks. These 
facts concern how long one must work in 
Russia and in the United States to pur- 
chase the following everyday items of liv- 


ing: 


USSR 
hr., 11 mins. 
hr., 10 min. 


. 583 hrs., 20 mins. 
. 32 hrs., 5 mins. 

. 108 hrs., 20 mins. 
3,750 hrs., 2 mins. 


375 hrs. 
225, hrs. 


337 hrs., 30 mins. 
166 hrs., 40 mins. 


2 hrs., 43 mins. 
1 hr., 40 mins. 


United States 
9 mins. 
6 mins. 

38 hrs., 28 mins. 
4 hrs., 36 mins. 
9 hrs., 37 mins. 
1,085, hrs., 23 min. 
66 hrs., 53 mins. 
20 hrs., 44 mins. 
17 hrs., 39 mins. 
go hrs., 44 mins. 
31 Mins. 
6 mins 


So I have tried to point out four things 
that we can do to help make our textbooks 
better adapted and our courses of study 
serve better the American way of life. 





ACE MEETING 
Jefferson City, May 4-6 





The Missouri Conference of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education ‘will meet in 
Jefferson City on May 4-6, 1951. One of the 
highlights of the meeting will be Dr. Laura 
Zirbes, Ohio University, Columbus, who 
will discuss “Living with’ Children in To- 
day’s World.” Dr. Zirbes has served ACEI 
long and well in many capacities. At pres- 
ent she is review editor for Childhood Edu- 
cation. She is well known as a vigorous 
and courageous speaker, with keen insight 
and great vision concerning American Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Raymond A. Roberts, Director of 
Supervision, State Department of Educa- 
tion, will be the guest speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting. 

The first session of the conference will 
be held on Saturday morning. After a brief 
business meeting, Miss Jennie Wahlert, 
chairman, will lead a panel discussion on 
“Implications of the White House Confer- 
ence for Missouri ACE. 
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FAITH 


W a0 HAS BEHELD on starlit night, 


A silver moon above dark trees, 
And found not there abiding trust, 
As gently stirring as faintest breeze? 
Who has the gracious glory viewed 
Of rising sun at early dawn, 
Nor felt the glow of tinseen faith— 
That somewhere eternal life goes on? 
Who late has stood at evening time 
Enriched by sunset’s gorgeous hue, 
And has not known within his soul— 
Uplift of spirit, infinite, true? 


—Atice Roop, Springfield 


SPRING SOLILOQUY 


I WONDER what the woods are like 
When I’m not there. 

Does the yellow vi'let doff her hat 
And comb her golden hair? 

Does she argue with her sisters 
On the pros and cons 

Of yellow Easter bonnets and 
The purple ones? 

Do bluebells really tinkle when 
A breeze skips by? 

Do rabbits sit and gossip and 
Do squirrels fly? 

Does Jack-upon-the-pulpit preach 
On every day 

Or does he only do so on 
The Sabbath Day? 

Who directs the bird choir on 
A Sunday afternoon? 

And to whom does the turtledove 
So softly croon? 

Do you think spring beauties 
Lolling in the sun, 

Are jealous of the ferns 
Or the trilium? 

Who hangs out Dutchmen’s britches 
To flap in the air? 

I wonder what the woods are like 
When I’m not there. 


—Fern K. Cuttom, Lexington 
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THAT’S APRIL 


is sky darkened by a cloud, 
Birds twittering, high and loud, 
That’s April! 


Rain that dribbles, rain that pours, 
Breeze so gentle, wind that soars, 
That's April! 


Scent of blossoms on the trees, 
Rivers racing to the seas, 
That’s April! 


Children with inquiring eyes, 
Full of wonder and surprise, 
That’s April! 


(hese things and countless more, 
Untold blessings, o’er and o’er, 
That's April! 


—VeELMA E. ZIMMERMAN, Crystal Cit) 


A WORD TO THE GRUMBLER 


I. NEVER helps a person 
. To grumble about his fate. 
Life’s broad highway is full of chances 
If he is willing to wait. 
Time tells the story 
Of both great and small, 
But the grumbler usually regrets 
That he did not get it all. 
One person desires love, 
Another is content with success. 
The grumbler whines and meddles, 
While the others find happiness. 
You get very little by wishing 
And much less when you fret. 
Hard work is the answer 
For those who want the best. 
Just keep plowing and pulling 
Never stop trying to climb. 
The grumbler rests to argue; 
The worker tightens the line. 
As the load gets heavier, 
The grumbler will surely quit. 
The years will record the time, 
But success means persistent grit. 
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The grass is pe in the valley; 
The orchid is way up high. 
Push past the resting grumbler; 
Keep your head toward the sky. 
Up you go with outstretched hands 
To the distant space of blue. 
rhe grumbler’s eyes are cast downward 
To watch the valley of gloomy hue. 
Searching in the frightful darkness, 
The grumbler becomes distressed. 
But he has only to follow the worker— 
Look up, there’s freedom and happiness 
O God, help all who choose to grumble; 
Show them the brilliant light. 
Man’s life is worth living 
Without confusion, prejudice, and strife. 
—ANpREW W. Darron. JR., Kansas City 


SUNSET DOWN A COUNTRY LANE 


sii at evening time 
Down a country lane, 
Is a golden broom that 
Sweeps cobwebs from your brain. 
Bright gleam of setting sun 
On a window pane, 
Is a golden flood that 
Clears a weary heart of pain. 
Soft glow of setting sun 
Atop a weather vane, 
Is a golden dart that 
Pricks one’s soul with hope again. 
Sunlight at evening time 
‘Mid rows of Kaffir cane, 
ls a golden harp that 
Plays a melodious refrain. 
—THELMA THURSTON GORHAM, 
Jefferson City 


HAWAIIAN CRUISE 


ry WwAs CHRISTMAS TIME, mid ice and 
snow, 

Chat our party went a sailing. 

The Lurline ship left winter’s grip, 

To a warmer climate trailing. 

The food on board, fit for a Lord, 

Or Lady he might be courting, 

While tropic moon shown through the 
room, 

When Morpheus was cavorting. 

Then Santa Claus o’er sea did pause, 

When our smoke stack he sighted, 

And through the fog, he made our log, 

\s Rudolph’s nose was lighted. 
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\ submarine named Pickerel 

Sailed out to meet us in the sun. 

It demonstrated the Snorkel, 

By which neath sea it long can run. 

Five days we sailed the ocean blue, 

And when the Captain docked the ship, 

A band gave us a welcome true, 

While Hula’s shook a wicked hip. 

The King that reigns is Sugar Cane, 

His Queen is the sweet Pineapple. 

These two have made Hawaii's fame, 

As machines with rich soil grapple. 

With flower leis around our necks, 

The ship again we all boarded, 

The paper streamers held the decks, 

These memories will be hoarded. 

The heavy clouds, the peaks enshroud, 

A warm sun on them was playing, 

Brought colored rows of bright rainbows, 

While on ship’s deck we were swaying. 

The smoky Belles on dock did sing, 

Their grass skirts still were swinging, 

At Diamond Head our leis we'll fling, 

Hawaiian music ringing. 

We sailed the sea from Waikiki, 

Where the surf runs smooth as balm, 

Where brown skins lord o’er fast surf 
board, 

And sweet music sways the palm. 

Then Neptune heaved and puffed and 
blew, 

On Sunny decks we rested. 

The swing and sway from day to day, 

With deep blue waves, white crested. 

On New Year’s Eve, the big fir tree, 

Of gold trimmings was divested, 

And flung from rail into the sea, 

With ceremony there rested. 

The slot machines bowed to the law, 

Which ostracized that kind of bank, 

So three miles out, ‘mid cries of awe, 

Those one-armed bandits walked the 
plank. 

We rose at dawn on landing morn, 

To meet men of Immigration. 

The Rock was Alcatraz forlorn, 

Housing misfits of the nation. 

A man who gazed up at the ship, 

Gave us on deck an awful shock, 

When on wet boards his foot did slip, 

With a splash, he fell off the dock. 

And though the time we spent was short, 

On that Green Isle of Paradise, 

Our group agreed on reaching port, 

The lovely trip was worth the price. 

—MartTua E. Neuer, Kansas City 
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Avoid Creating Dislike for Literature 


PAUL B. KOCH, Nevada High School 
Are you killing the interest in Literature classes 
by too much dissecting and analyzing? 


HANCES are that not many people 
really enjoyed their literature classes, 
at least not the majority of people. We be- 
lieve that here at Nevada High School we 
have hit upon a plan that makes literature 
an enjoyable, pleasurable, and profitable 
undertaking. i 
In the past, literature courses on the 
high school and college levels were more a 
study of history rather than a study of liter- 
ature. Also, in the past, much time was 
devoted to a minute analysis of characters, 
plots, figures of speech, and so forth. So 
much time was spent in analyzing and 
classifying the technicalities of literature 
that little time or progress was made in 
actual reading. 


It seems that the major purpose of every 
literature class is not appreciation (very 
important) but the development of the de- 
sire or will to read on the part of the stu- 
dent. Just as the child must have the will 
to walk first in order to appreciate the 
freedom of movement, so the student must 
have the will to read in order to appreci- 
ate the possibilities and beauties of writ- 
ten words. To analyze and dissect litera- 
ture does not develop this desire. On the 
contrary, it sets up a negative reaction, 
which promotes a_personality-deadening 
dislike for worthwhile reading material. 
Therefore, the task is to make literature 
as interesting as possible. 


Not too many years ago, 1941 to be ex- 
act, the state department published Bul- 
letin 8C, Literature and Dramatics. This 
bulletin features a detailed plan of a 
reading course developed by Dr. Harry J. 
Siceluff, who is still at the State College in 
Springfield, Missouri. The reading plan of 
Dr. Siceluff forms the base of our senior 
literature course. 

By now, perhaps, you are wondering just 
what this “wonderful” plan is. The plan 
is simplicity at its best. To make reading 
an enjoyable task, we allow the student to 
select his own reading material. How’s 
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that? Well, we do. We allow the student, 
with small limits, to select his own reading 
material. At this point a person may coun- 
ter by saying, “What about the almighty 
textbook?” And to this we answer that we 
have no textbook in the usual sense of 
the word; in another sense, all books are 
our textbooks. Let me explain. 

What we do in our program is develop 
“reading areas” such as “Exploration of 
Strange Worlds,” “Great Literature of all 
Time,” “Achievements of the Modern 
World,” “Interesting People,” etc. Tenta- 
tively, there are eight areas in which the 
student will read before the school year is 
over. The student spends approximately 
four weeks reading in each area. (You 
might think of each area as a unit of 
work.) Freedom of choosing the area is 
granted to the student; however he must 
plan his area of reading by breaking it 
into topics and alloting himself so much 
time for each topic. An effort is also made 
to have the student set up reading prob- 
lems that can be accomplished in _ the 
specified time. 

In order to give finality and culmination 
to the reading area, the student is required 
to give an oral and written accounting of 
his reading experiences for the past four 
weeks. The reason for this is threefold: 

i. The student organizes his reading ex- 

periences into a unified whole. 

The student shares his reading ex- 
experiences with the other members 
of the class, and thereby both gain. 

g. The student has a concrete basis for 

evaluation. 

Augmenting and supplementing an area 
of reading, with variety and freedom from 
boredom in mind, other educational ac 
tivities are carried on. Frequent field trips 
to the public library are conducted; dram 
atizations of the different areas are pre 
sented by means of records and wire re 
cordings; panel discussions, concerning the 
fine points and types of literature, are 
planned and given; and occasionally we go 
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to Kansas City to see stage plays. 

It is our firm belief that such a program 
is producing desirable results. For one 
thing students are reading better and more 
material than ever before. Secondly, stu- 
dents are finding literature a pleasant task. 


Thirdly, students are reading more widel) 
than ever before. Lastly, but by no means 
the end of the results, students are devel 
oping an appreciation and a habit of read. 
ing that should carry over to their “after 
high school days.” 


Wage Freeze Not Applicable to Teachers 


The Wage Stabilization Board in its or- 
der dealing with the salaries of public 
school teachers apparently exempts this 
group from the general wage freezing pol- 
icy. 

Briefly the regulation states: 

For all practical purposes the employers 
and employees of school systems and other 
public education institutions are freed 
from the “freezing effect” of specific pro- 
visions of General Wage Stabilization Reg- 
ulation 1 (issued January 26, 1951) be- 
cause increases in salaries and wages of 
school employees are “fixed by statute, or- 
dinance, or regulation of duly constituted 
authorities” of state, county, municipal, or 
other nonfederal governmental units. 

This has been interpreted to mean: 

It does not forbid the annual incre- 


ments of an official salary schedule. 

It does not prevent the revision and in- 
provement of salary schedules. 

It does not block the completion of a 
series of official acts (e.g., budget hearings, 
action by public officials, etc.) begun in 
past weeks to raise salaries for teachers at 
some future date. Such raises would be 
improvements of a salary schedule by “or- 
dinance or regulation of duly constituted 
authorities” of state or local governmental 
units. 

It does not forbid the granting of cost. 
of-living increases thru official action by 
school or other public officials. 

It does not prevent paying higher sal. 
aries to an individual transferred to-a posi- 
tion where the rates of pay are customarily 
higher than in the previous position. 








Condit Named Secretary 
School Boards Association 


Mr. Harold Condit, graduate student, 

University of Missouri, was appointed ex- 

ecutive secretary ol 

the Missouri Associa- 

tion of School Boards, 

by its Executive Com- 

mittee February 11. 

Condit, who will de- 

vote one-fourth of his 

time to the work of 

the School Board Or- 

ganization, was born 

in Hagerman, Idaho, 

: and graduated from 

Harold Condit the University of Ida- 

ho in 1943. He served in the U. S. Navy 
from 1943 to 1946. 


Last year he received a Master’s Degree 
from the University of Missouri. His pro- 
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fessional experience includes a_ teaching 
position at Bliss, Idaho and superintendent 
of that city in 1947-1949. 

Mr. Condit hopes to increase the mem- 
bership and interest in the Missouri Asso- 
ciation of School Boards within the next 
six months. He plans to travel in several 
counties in the state, visiting each six-di- 
rector school board in the county. 

Membership fees in the Association for 
six-director boards are based upon a grad- 
uated scale, related to assessed valuation ol 
the district. Three-director rural school 
boards are admitted to membership on the 
payment of $2. At the present time the or- 
ganization has ten county units which pa) 
$20 each. 

Mr. Condit hopes to provide members 
of the organization, and others, with cur 
rent information issued through a news 
letter. 

Condit’s office is located at 306 North 
Eighth Street, Columbia, Missouri. 
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WORKER with 1,000 JOBS 


That's REDDY KILOWATT 


Your Servant of the Century 


Yes, Reddy has a hand in almost every- 
thing you do today, folks. He does your 
housework, runs the factories, works hard on 
the farms, and helps the storekeeper in hun- 
dreds of ways. 


He loves it, too! Working 24 hours a day 
is his idea of a good time, so use him all you 
want to. Flip the switch and watch him take 
the work out of housework. 


Remember, too, that Reddy’s wages are 
the lowest item on the family budget! 


That's Reddy Kilowatt Power for youl 


Ransae City 
POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
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Evaluate Retirement System 


Recommend contribution rate remain unchanged. 
Net membership shows increase 


The Actuary for the Public School Re- 
tirement System of Missouri completed an 
actuarial valuation of the System under 
date of June 30, 1950, and the report of 
this valuation was submitted to the Board 
of Trustees on January 29, 1951. In this 
report, the Actuary recommended that the 
present contribution rate of 4% be con- 
tinued for the 1951-52 school year. 

The Board of Trustees, acting upon 
recommendation of the Actuary, adopted 
more stringent mortality assumptions with 
respect to members who have retired. 
These mortality assumptions were made 
effective as of July 1, 1950, and were used 
in the valuation for the 1949-50 school 
year. The experiences of the System re- 
vealed that retired teachers live longer 
than anticipated from the use of standard 
mortality tables. 

On June 30, 1950, service Retirement 
Allowances were being paid to a total of 
551 retired members. The average pay- 
ment was $33.52. The smallest payment 
was in the amount of $2.48; the largest 


Active and Inactive Members 7-1-49 .... 
New Memberships 7-1-49 to 6-30-50 ....... 


Total Membership 
Decreases: 
Service Retirements 
Disability Retirements 
Withdrawals 
OS ea ee } 


Total Decreases 


Net Membership 6-30-50 _.......... 


(Includes 7,483 “inactive” members) 


LIABILITY FOR 
PUPIL INJURIES 

“Who Is Liable for Pupil Injuries?” is the 
title of the pamphlet published by the NEA 
National Commission on Safety Education. 
This publication is a revision of an earlier Re- 
search project entitled “Teacher Liability for 
Pupil Injuries,” and is a comprehensive report 
dealing with basic principles and established 
legal precedents on school instruction and ad- 
ministration. Price, 50c per copy. 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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payment was in the amount of $66.50. 
Disability Retirement Allowances were be. 


ing paid to g2 retired members. The av- 


erage payment was in the amount of 
$25.53. The smallest payment was in the 
amount of $9.39, and the largest payment 
was $58.05. 

In considering Retirement Allowance 
payments, it must be remembered that 
there is no required number of years of 
creditable service before retirement and 
that members have retired with less than 
three years of creditable service. The in- 
clusion of a number of retired members 
with a relatively small amount of credita- 
ble service tends to reduce the average ol 
all Retirement Allowances paid. 


The following summary of changes in 
membership reveals information relative 
to the number of service retirements, <isa- 
bility retirements, withdrawals and deaths 
during the period July 1, 1949 to June 30, 
1950, as well as membership figures of 
those dates: 


TOTAL 
27,223 
3,637 


FEMALE 


20,525 


MALE 
6,698 
1,422 
8,120 30,860 
18 

1 

479 


22 
520 
7,600 


HOLT COUNTY 
SCHOOL DIRECTORY 

The Holt County School Directory was re- 
cently issued through the office of G. Frank 
Smith, County Superintendent of Schools. 

It contains an abundance of useful infor- 
mation. Much of the information will be ol 
value in the making of school budgets for the 
coming year. 

Average salaries for teachers in the county 
are as follows: Highschool, $2641; elementary, 
$1847.96; and rural, $1654. 
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FERGUSON BONDS APPROVED cast, 379 were for the bond issue, 16 against 


: the issue and one vote was void. 

Voters of the Ferguson school district cast The funds will be used to build six class- 
ged. an overwhelming majority in favor of the Tooms, a cateteria erly playroom on if = 
$110,000 bond issue to complete the new ele- Present structure, which now consists of thir: 
. , teen classrooms and is complete to the extent 
mentary school on Powell Avenue, at a special authorized by last years vote, according to Su- 
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National Consult member agencies—recognized and 


—_ recommended by leading educators. 
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5 in 
tive TEACHERS We have vacancies. Register NOW. 40 years under same manager. 


lisa SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


L. R. SMITH, Manager . : 
506 N. Grand Blvd. Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies St. Louis 3, Missouri 


CLINTON ::i SAS tEuASENse 


Member—N.A.T.A. 410-412 Weston Bidg. 32nd Year Clinton, Iowa 








MISSOU q 
eee Baan Good teachers are scarce. Exceptional opportuni- 


ties, all departments—throughout all the West. 


4 lJ c f TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Register now for fall or immediate vacancies 


36 years’ superior 
placement service 





FOR GOOD POSITIONS IN ILLINOIS—WRITE: 


ILLIANA TEACHERS’ SERVICE, Champaign, Ilincis 


JAMES O'MALLEY, Manager 





308 Central Exchange Building 


The Wood Teachers Agency Kansas City 6, Missouri 


An agency for the service of teachers. Prompt, dependable, and courteous. Write for 
information and registration blank. A member of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 


SABING °° * * ccccmeamer 


Member MN. A. Tf. A. Cc, L. MeDOWELL — Managers — HELENE McDOWELL 
411 Shops Bldg. Est. 1893 Des Moines 9, Iowa 








Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 69th YEAR NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


FIVE OFFICES—ONE FEE 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
MINNEAPOLIS—KANSAS CITY, MO.—SPOKANE—NEW YORK — 
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Lester Gillman, who was serving his ninth 
year as superintendent of the Noel public 
school system, has resigned to become super- 
intendent at Marshfield. 


Edith Schiller, often featured as a soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, was 
appointed February 1 as an instructor in piano 
at Music and Arts University, St. Louis. 


Robert Johnson Smith, associate professor 
of chemistry at Southeast Missouri State Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau, was recently awarded 
the Raiford Prize at Iowa University as the 
outstanding student in organic chemistry in 
1950. The prize consists of a year’s member- 
ship in the American Chemical Society. Dr. 
Smith assumed his teaching duties at Cape 
Girardeau in September, 1950, following two 
years’ leave of absence during which he com- 
pleted his work for the doctorate at Iowa Uni- 
versity. 


Doyle Clemons, principal of the Wheaton high 
school for the past few years, has been elected 
to head the Stella school system. He succeeds 
Mr. John W. Turner, who is now superinten- 
dent of schools at Noel. 


Ernest M. McKee, superintendent of Reor- 
ganized School District R-III, Potosi, has been 
re-elected. The board gave Mr. McKee a three- 
year contract at $6,000 per year. 


Kenneth Ogle, superintendent of R-II of 
Reynolds county, was recently reemployed to 
head the schools for another year. 


Leslie Grimes, formerly superintendent of 
the Eureka, Missouri, public schools, and now 
on the faculty at the University of Denver, has 
been named superintendent at Greeley, Colo- 
rado. He will begin his duties July 1. 


Mrs. Frank Grimm, Springfield, has been 
employed in the Bakersfield school to teach 
commerce. She succeeds Mr. Glen Clute who 
was inducted into the army. 


Allen Scovell, the composer of various organ 
works and a graduate of the University of 
Oregon, was recently named instructor in or- 
gan and piano for the Music and Arts Uni- 
versity of St. Louis. 


Neil Halladay has been appointed an in- 
structor in piano and voice at the Music and 
Arts University, St. Louis. Mr. Halladay has 
been singing for 20th Century Fox Studios, and 
making a weekly appearance with NBC Tele- 
vision. 


A. L. Crow, superintendent of Jefferson City, 
was recently voted by his board of education 
a three year contract. 
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Mrs. Bernyce Bailey, county superintendent 
Moniteau county, recently became the bride 
of Roger Q. Mills. Mrs. Mills has been super- 
intendent of the Moniteau county schools for 
the past eight years. She will continue her 
office duties until her term expires this month 


Cecil Floyd, assistant superintendent, Joplin 
will teach in the summer session at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. He will teach the courses or- 
dinarily taught by Dr. A. Sterl Artley. 


Paul Kleinsorge, of Rombauer, was recently 
appointed superintendent of the Butler county 
schools by Governor Forrest Smith. He suc 
ceeds Mr. Otto Aldrich of Poplar Bluff, who 
is the new county collector for Butler county 


Kenneth Trinkler, coach at Risco high school 
has been called to service in the army. He has 
been succeeded by Mr. Elva McConnell, Jr 


Vance Carrel, teacher of music in the Union 
Star high school for the past three years, has 
been called to the armed service. 


James C. Moore, Jr., University City, has 
been appointed by the Union Star Board of 
Education to succeed Mr. Carrel. 


Nathan L. Weems, superintendent, Morris- 
ville, has reported the district recently voted a 
$16,000 bond issue to be used for making addi- 
tions to the present elementary building. This 
is to take care of the expansion caused by reor- 
ganization. 


Huitt Barfoot, teacher of the fifth grade at 
Risco has resigned. Miss Evalee Perrytoe has 
been named by the Risco Board of Education 
to succeed Mr. Barfoot. 


James S. Hainey, commerce and industrial 


arts teacher at Union Star, has entered the 


armed service. 


Howard C. Graff of Brookfield has been em- 
ployed to succeed Mr. Hainey. Mr. Graff is a 
graduate of Central College, Fayette. 


Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruc- 
tion, St. Louis public schools, on April 2 re- 
ceived a national citation for meritorious work 
in human relations. The citation was awarded 
to Mr. Hickey by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews at a dinner given in his 
honor. The award was made on the basis of 
Hickey’s having inaugurated in the public 
schools an inter-group program now in its sixth 
year. 


Joe Herndon, superintendent, Raytown, re- 
ports that a $50 salary adjustment is made 
once every four years to any teacher traveling 
2000 miles for a two weeks duration. 
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George L. Donahoe, Executive Secretary, 
Public School Retirement System, Jefferson 
City, was elected chairman of the National 
Council of Teacher Retirement at the recent 
meeting of the council in Atlantic City. 


Elmer D. Harpham, superintendent, Perry 
public schools, was recently reelected and given 
a two year contract with a substantial increase 
in salary. 


John J. Jones, assistant admissions director 
at Central College since 1946, has been called to 
active duty in the air force. He reported to 
Olathe Naval Air Station, Olathe, Kansas, 
March 10. 


Bryan A. Williams, Marble Hill, has been 
employed to teach English in the Elvins high 
school. He began his duties February 26. Mr. 
Williams recently received his Bachelor’s De- 
gree from Southeast State College. He suc- 
eeds Miss Betty Riley, who resigned. 


Bill Simmons, coach and art teacher, Milan 
igh school for the past three years, was re- 
cently called back into active duty with the 
army air corp. He has been granted a com- 
mission. 


James Hill, a graduate of the Maryville State 
College, has been appointed by the Milan Board 
f Education to succeed Mr. Simmons as coach. 


Don McComb, high school principal and 
coach, Elmo, was recently called to service in 
the air corps. Mr. McComb holds a second- 
lieutenant’s commission in the air corps re- 
serves. 


Joe Gardner, a recent graduate of North- 
west Missouri State College, has been em- 
ployed to succeed Mr. McComb at Elmo. 


M. B. Vaughn, superintendent of the Mont- 
gomery City public schools for the past 40 
years, will end his service with that school 
system July 1. He is being succeeded by M. G 
Keisker, superintendent at New Florence. 


George W. Blincoe reports that the luncheon 
program established in the Santa Fe schools of 
Waverly School District R-VIII has proven 
itself a popular feature with pupil, parent and 
faculty. Although no scientific research has 
been made, teachers generally believe that 
pupils are more industrious during afternoon 
periods as a result of the luncheon program, 
according to Mr. Blincoe 


STOVER SCHOOL BURNS 


The old section of the Stover high school 
and grade school building was destroyed by 
fire on February 7. Mr. E. E. Porter, super- 
intendent of schools, estimated the loss at 
$75,000 with insurance to cover $40,000. 





GIVE THE KIDS 
A 
“LAST-DAY”.. 
TREAT: 


It’s easy and inexpensive to add an 
exciting treat to such occasions as the 
last school day—with Swank-rented 
films. There are over 500 up-to-date 
16mm feature titles from which to 
choose—something appropriate for such 
an event ... all full-length Hollywood 
features. 


Swank experience is available to as- 
sist you in planning your programs if 
you wish—for groups of every age. 


PLAN A 
MOVIE 


Whether for pure entertainment or 
as an educational supplement during 
the school year, plan now to schedule 
your Swank programs. Just give us 
your date, enrollment, and age level... 
we will select a top notch “kid-pleaser.” 
Or, if you prefer, write for your copy 
of the SWANK CATALOG, from 
America’s finest film rental library. 


Phone PArkview 3630 














614 N. SKINKER BLVD. 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 

















AGAIN and AGAIN 
THE Yew 


ALICE and JERRY BOOKS 


prove to be the Nation’s Basic 
Reapers for pupils in the Ele- 
mentary Grades. Here are word- 
building action stories all chil- 
dren love; here are techniques 
that enable young people to spell 
every word they come across and 
to understand its importance to 
the narrative as a whole. 


If you have not already pro- 
vided your classroom with these 
books, do so now. Assure read- 
ing success for the immature 
learner . . . provide that needed 
“extra thinking” for the superior 
child . give the average boy 
and girl the tools they need to 
master spelling and know the 
meanings of words. 


And don’t forget the invalu- 
able Alice and Jerry aids—cor- 
nerstones to a sound comperhen- 
sion of language and its uses: 

@ Integrated textfilms 

®@ Rebus, word, phrase, and 
sentence cards 

® Big pictures 

@ Sight vocabulary word 
cards 

® Word recognition charts 

®@ Vocabulary workbooks 


Write for information today 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 























BUYS SCHOOL SITE 


Climax Springs board of education recent) 
purchased 10 acres of land to be used as a site 
for the construction of a new school building 


CARROLLTON AND NORBORNE 
VOTE CONSOLIDATION 


Two reorganized districts centered around 
Carrollton and Norborne, were recently voted 
in Carroll county. 

The Carrollton district combines 24 districts 
The Norborne area includes 16 districts 


INDEPENDENCE ANNOUNCES 
PHILOSOPHY AND POLICIES 


A statement on philosophy and policies 0 
the public schools in Independence are con. 
tained in a recent 24 page pamphlet published 
and approved by the board of education. This 
rather extensive and well organized pamphlet 
covers the major areas of interest of the board 
of education, administration, curriculum and 
services of the school system. 

Superintendent L. G. Keith has announced 
that he will be glad to send a copy of this 
publication to those who may be interested 


UNIVERSITY CITY 
APPROVES BOND ISSUE 


The voters of the University City publi 
school district on Februrary 27, approved a 
bond issue in the amount of $1,350,000. The 
vote was 3606 for and 169 against. 

Funds from the issue will be used for the 
following purposes: 

The erection and equipping of an elementary 
school on the Daniel Boone site in the Darst- 
dale area. 

The erection and equipping of an elementary 
school on the Delcrest site in the southwestern 
section of the city. 

The erection and equipping of an addition t 
the Blackberry Lane school. 

The erection and equipping of an addition to 
the Jackson Park school. 


SPONSOR GREEN COUNTY 
CAREER DAY 


The Green County League sponsored a Ca 
reer Day February 23, held at the auditorium 
of the Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield. 

About 250 seniors from the high schools in 
the county gathered together and had their 
questions regarding vocational interests as de- 
termined by a survey answered by a specialist 
in the fields designated. 

Mr. Lawrence Ghan, superintendent of Stral- 
ford schools, presided at the meeting. 

President Roy Ellis, Southwest Missouri 
State College, welcomed the group, and the 
objectives of the meeting were outlined by 
James B. Inmon, director of guidance at the 
college. 

Willard J. Graff delivered the keynote address 
for the meeting. 
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MEXICO EVENING SCHOOL 
ENROLLED 263 


Two hundred and sixty-three adults were 
enrolled in the Mexico Evening School spon- 
sored by the Mexico Board of Education in the 
first semester which ended December 20. The 
fifteen classes which were offered and their in- 
structors were as follows: Mechanical drawing, 
Wilbert Wegener; radio construction and re- 
pair, P. J. Null, Jr.; woodwork, John Liest; 
aceytalene welding and electric welding, Roy 
Wooten; typewriting and shorthand, John Carr; 
public speaking, Dr. John Randolph; Electrical 


maintenance, James Evans; maintenance, appli- 
cation, and lubrication of bearings, Harold 
Young; mechanical power transmission, Don 
Mathews; hydraulics, Neil Boyer; school main- 
tenance, Clay Coy; Pre-Christmas sales, Reed 
Schimikle; art craft, Reed Schimikle; and police 
training, Peter Roan. 

Classes offered the second semester are: 
Woodworking, electric and aceytalene welding, 
typewriting, shorthand, comptometry, commer- 
cial art, art craft, and radio. The industrial 
and school maintenance classes and the police 
training class continue through the second se- 
mester. 








First Term: June 7-July 18 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 
(June 7-July 18) 


Courses: “Dramatics for Singers,’”’ “Prob- 
lems of Acting and Directing,” “Stagecraft.” 


Plays: Open air production of a play and 
an opera in the Playhouse patio. 


MUSIC INSTITUTE (June 10-July 1) 


Master classes, private instruction and 
coaching in string instruments, string ensem- 
ble, piano, voice, organ. 


THE ROTH QUARTET (University of Cali- 
fornia) is composed of FERI ROTH, JENO 
ANTAL, violin, NICHOLAS HARSANYI, 
viola, and JANOS STARKER, cello. Private 
lessons from any member. String clinic. 


CARL FRIEDBERG (Pianist, Juilliard) has 
taught Grainger, Leginska, Ney, and many 
other distinguished pianists. 


CARL WEINRICH (Organist, Princeton) 
has been classed with Dupre and Schweitzer 
as one of the three greatest living interpreters 
of Bach’s organ music. 


MACK HARRELL (Baritone, Juilliard) is 
a noted opera, oratorio, and lieder singer. 


CONCERTS by Freidberg, Harrell, and 


Weinrich (June 10, 12, 17) and by the Roth 
Quartet (June 24, July 1) 


5100 ROCKHILL ROAD 





THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


1951 SUMMER SESSION 


For information concerning these courses and for the complete Liberal Arts and pro- 
fessional curriculums offered in the Summer Session, address the Director of Admissions. 


Second Term: July 19-August 29 


OTHER VISITING PROFESSORS 


DR. HAROLD B. ALBERTY (June 11-16), 
Professor of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, “Present Trends in Curriculum.” 


DR, PAUL B. DIEDERICH (June 25-July 
7), Research Associate, Education Testing 
Service, Princeton University, “The Construc- 
tion and Use of Tests.” 


DR, AILEEN SCHOEPPE (June 7-July 18), 
Director of Placement, Ass’t. Professor of 
Education, Roosevelt College, Chicago, ‘“Tech- 
niques of High School Teaching,” and “High 
School Supervision.” 


HUMAN RELATIONS (June 7-July 18) 


Second annual workshop on problems of 
group and personal prejudice. Lectures, sem- 
inars, research. National leaders and regular 
faculty. 


OTHER SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Extensive offerings in the Education De- 
partment, taught by regular staff, practical 
school people, and visiting professors (see 
above), include all certificate requirements for 
elementary and secondary teachers, counse- 
lors, librarians, principals, and superintend- 
ents. 


Library Science Courses (Both terms.) 


University Demonstration School (June 6- 
July 18.) 


KANSAS CITY 4, MISSOURI 
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ARTISTA 
FRESCOL 


Dry paint you 
“wipe on with a 
felt-tip brush 


No liquid is needed. Broad and 
line strokes are produced with 
wiping movement of the pat- 
ented felt-tip brush, and tones 
are easily blended. Corrections 
can be made with kneaded 
eraser or art gum. Medium tex- 
ture paper is recommended. 
Complete sets of 5 and 8 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
Rep. in Missouri is 
Frank J. Browne 

















| FILM AWARDED 
TO CLEVELAND 


The Cleveland high school of St. Louis 
named by the Department of Secondary teach 


ers of the National Education Association 


| the 1950-51 audio-visual demonstration center 
| in Missouri, has been awarded a print of “Facts 
| About Film,” by a film company of Chicago 

Mr. Herald Doxsee, teacher of English at 


Cleveland high school, says “This film will hel 


very much in training our boys and girls wh 


| operate our projectors.” 


ETHICS OF IMPROVEMENT 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


Missouri District Association will meet 
Springfield, April 10, to discuss problems . 
nected with securing a teaching position, 
cording to Bob Reed, secretary of the Dist 
Association of Classroom Teachers. 

The group will meet at 12:00 noon at 
YWCA cafeteria. 
cafeteria style. 

Problems faced by the teacher in findi: 
position, a transfer, or promotion, will con 
for their share of discussion. 


MISSOURI CONSTITUTION 
TESTS 


Two teachers in the Jackson high 





tution, which has been published by the Wel 
ster Publishing Company of St. Louis. 

The test was formulated by Marie C. Harbi 
son and Jacob K. Wells. 


ercises. 
companies the test. 

Single copies of the test sell for 10c ea 
with 100 copies costing $4.86. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS 





| APRIL 


6 Missouri Council for Social Studies 
Meeting, University of Missouri, Co- 


lumbia, April 6 and 7, 1951. 

13 Department of 
Principals Spring Meeting, Columbia 
April 13-14, 1951. 


18 International Council for Exceptional 


Children, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, April 18-21, 1951. 


21 Art Department of MSTA Spring 


Meeting, Robidoux Hotel, St. Joseph 
April 21-22, 1951. 


MSTA Annual Conference, Columbia 
April 21, 1951. 


English, Warrensburg, April 21, 1951 

27 Kappa Mu Epsilon, Honorary Mathe- 
matics Fraternity, National Meeting, 
Southwest State College, Springfield 
April 27-28, 1951. 
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The Classroom Teachers of the Southwest 


Luncheon will be served 


have prepared a test over Missouri’s consti 


It includes multiple 
choice, true-false, completion and matching ex- 
An answer sheet to aid in scoring ac- 


Elementary School 


21 Department of Classroom Teachers o 


21 Missouri Association of Teachers ol 
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Association For Childhood Education 
of Missouri Meeting, Jefferson City, 
May 4-6, 1951. 


JUNE 
18 Missouri Association of School Ad- 
ministrators Meeting, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, June 18-19, 1951. 


JULY 
1 National Education Association An- 
nual Meeting, San Francisco, July 1-7, 
1951. 


SEPTEMBER 
30 Annual Conference Missouri Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 
Columbia, September 30-October 2, 
1951. 


OCTOBER 

11 Northeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Kirksville, Oc- 
tober 11-12, 1951. 

11 Central Missouri District Teachers As- 
sociation Meeting, Warrensburg, Oc- 
tober 11-12, 1951. 

Northwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeti1g, Maryville, Octo- 
ber 11-12, 1951. 
Southwest Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Springfield, Oc- 
tober 17-19, 1951. 
South-Central Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Rolla, Octo- 
ber 18-19, 1951. 
Southeast Missouri District Teachers 
Association Meeting, Cape Girardeau, 
October 19, 1951. 


NOVEMBER 


7 Missouri State Teachers Association 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, Novem- 
ber 7-9, 1951. 


RADIO STATION SEEKS 
INFORMATION ON COVERAGE 


Classroom broadcasts over the St. Louis 
Board of Education FM station, KSLH, are 
being used by many schools outstate. 

_ These broadcasts at 91.5 on the FM dial are 
in the fields of science, social studies, music, 
language arts, and guidance. 

Those in charge of the broadcasting station 
are anxious to find out how far these broad- 
casts are being heard. It is known that they 
are used over a 50 mile radius and in some 
cases are undoubtedly reaching further. 

Schools which are getting clear reception are 
asked to send a post card with this informa- 
tion to, Radio Station KSLH, 1517 S. Theresa 
Avenue, St. Louis 4. 

Broadcasts on school days are from 9:10 to 
10:30 a.m., and 1:10 to 2:30 p.m. Your help 
i providing the station with the above informa- 
tion will be appreciated. 
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To be effective and timely, your filmstrip library must 
be kept up to date. The S.V.E. Library makes available 
to you, vivid teaching material on Science, Arts, Social 
Studies, and many other interesting subjects. A few of 
the latest titles are listed below. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


HOMEMAKING SERIES 


(Black and white) 
(47 frames average) 


A set of 4 filmstrips showing relative 
values of bread, vegetables, and 
fruits in the diet; proper food stor- 
age and preparations; economical 
purchasing; attractive table settings. 


A616-1 Bread (manval) 
A616-2 Canned Fruits, Vegetables and Juices (manual) 
A616-3 The Gracious Hostess (captioned) 
A617-2 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables (manual) 
Individual filmstrips 

A6é16S, complete set, 4 filmstrips 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


BEGINNING SPORTS SERIES 


(Silent or Sound) 
(In color) 
(50 frames average) 


$3.25 
12.00 


A complete program covering 
8 popular sports (8 sets — 39 
filmstrips) by the Athletic 
Institute in collaboration with 
sports authorities — Ned Dov. 
bowling, Bob MacDonald, golf, 
etc. Each set covers history of 
sport, simplified rules, and cor- 
rect basic techniques. Manvals. 
33/4, rpm records. 


Baseball — 7 filmstrips 
Y5815, silent, $41.00 
Tennis — 5 filmstrips 
Y582S, silent, $30.90 
Golf — 4 filmstrips 
Y5835, silent, $25.75 
Bowling — 3 filmstrips 
y5eas, silent, $21.75 


YS81RS, sound, $55.50 
Y582RS, sound, $41.75 
YSS3RS, sound, $33.00 


YS84RS, sound, $29.25 
Archery — 4 filmstri 
Y585S, silent, $25.25 
Tumbliog — 3 filmstrips 
Y586S, silent, $20. 
Badminton — 6 oe y 
Y587S, silent, $31.2 
Basketbal! — 7 filmstrips 
Y588S, silent, $40.25 


fS585RS, sound, $33.00 
YS86RS, sound, $27.50 
YS87RS, sound, $42.50 
YSSSRS, sound, $54.50 
To order the above material and for a complete 
listing of titles, in The World's Largest Library of 


Filmstrips and Slidesets, see your Audio-Visual Dealer 
or write direct. 


Dept. SE4-27 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 








OUR TEXTBOOKS 
FOLLOW THE 


MISSOURI STATE 
COURSE OF STUDY 


@ Learning Science, grades 3-8 
@ Pen Travels, all grades 
@ American Agriculture, Jr.-Sr. 


® Constitution of Missouri 


Samples and List on Request 
—Also Library Books— 


Melntyre -Hunnicutt Pub. Co. 


Mexico, Missouri 

















Southwest Baptist College 


“The Campus of Christian Ideals” 


Bolivar, Missouri 


. is again offering superior advantages 
to teachers interested in summer study. 
A fifteen-week session beginning May 14 
and closing August 24 is offered. The 
first term will be May 14 to July 20; and 
the second term will be July 23 to Aug- 
ust 24. 


It is possible to earn eleven, five, or 
sixteen hours credit in the summer ses- 
sion. All work is approved by the State 
Department toward a Sixty Hour Cer- 
tificate. Those completing thirty-two 
semester hours are entitled to a Special 
First-Grade Certificate without having to 
take the County Examination. 


For full information write Mr. Orien B. 
Hendrex, Registrar. 


Southwest Baptist College 


Bolivar, Missouri 














SALARY INCREASE 
RECOMMENDED BY 
COUNTY COMMITTEE 


The salary schedule committee of the New. 
ton County Community Teachers Association 
is recommending a salary increase for rural 
teachers of the county. The increase recom. 
mended ranges from $10 to $20 per month, 
depending upon the college hours and kind oj 
certificate held by the teachers. 

Members of the committee are: Charles 
Whitehead, chairman; Mary Jo Cowan, Har. 
rison Preston, Roy Patterson and Marilyn 
Miller. 


TWO NPA REGIONAL OFFICES 
IN MISSOURI 


The National Production Authority has an- 
nounced the location of two regional offices in 
Missouri to deal with special hardship cases in 
connection with construction of buildings. 

These offices are located as follows: Kansas 
City 6, Missouri, 2400 Fidelity Building, 91! 
Walnut, and St. Louis 1, Missouri, 910 New 
Federal Building, 1114 Market Street. 

Although orders for the National Production 
Authority presently in force do not restrict 
building construction in schools and colleges 
(except for field houses and stadiums, swim- 
ming pools and gymnasiums which are not to 
be used primarily for instruction purposes), 
many superintendents report difficulty in ob- 
taining certain materials and products needed 
for the completion of buildings already under 
construction. Superintendents are advised to 
get in touch with one of the above offices for 
special help. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS ACCEPT 
SPEAKING ENGAGEMENTS 


Foreign students enrolled at the University 
of Missouri are accepting speaking engage- 
ments at educational and civic meetings 
throughout Missouri. 

On March 5 Miss Louise M. Gross, South- 
east State College, invited the following stv- 
dents to appear at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education: Miss Karin 
Nilsson, Sweden; Miss Elsbeth Dierlamm, 
Germany; Mr. Eugene Hsu, China; Mr. Julian 
Ochrymowych, Ukraine. 

Superintendent G. W. Cummings has sched- 
uled talks by two of the students for the Pai- 
myra Kiwanis Club. One was given March 21, 
and the next one will be for May 10. Students 
selected were: Mr. Rajendra N. Bery, India; 
Mr. Ronald W. Balham, New Zealand. 

The Moberly Community Teachers Associa- 
tion at its March 29 meeting had Mr. Bruno 
Joas of Germany as their principal speaker. 

These students are thoroughly informed re 
garding their native country and may be st 
cured for programs by paying for transporta- 
tion and meals. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Mr. Willoughby H. Johnson, Foreign Stv- 
dent Advisor, 1 Lathrop Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Now Available 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


Missouri Civics—1951 Copyright 
By BLOUGH, SWITZER, GRIMES 


In this new Civics text the State, County and City Government of Missouri, 
prepared by Loyd E. Grimes of Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri, becomes an integral part of the text which also includes National 
Government. 


A New. Type Civics 
The individual pupil is the Emphasis is on the function 
center of interest. of civic institutions. 


The Constitution of the 
State of Missouri is includ- 
ed in this text. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson Street Chicago 6, Illinois 











The HOLT OWL ixsises NG | 


that girls and boys in grades 7 and 8 

are not in a marked-up elementary school 
nor in a marked-down high school 

but are in the interim grades of the junior 
high school whether your school organiza- 
tion contains a junior high school or not 


and offers two new textbooks in arithmetic that have been tailored to the 
measure of those “tempestuous years” of early adolescence 


Everyday Arithmetic 


Junior Book 1 for grade 7 Junior Book 2 for grade 8 
by DOUGLASS, KINNEY, and LENTZ 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Chicago, San Francisco 
= 














—— 
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JENNINGS EDUCATORS 
HONORED 


About 600 alumni, parents, and friends 
honored Superintendent Otis A. See and 
Principal Chester E. 
Robertson of the Jen- 
nings public schools 
in a silver anniver- 
sary reception Satur- 
day, February 10. Ap- 
preciation of their 
twenty-five years of 
service to the Jen- 
nings School District 
was expressed by 
Mayor Oliver Koene- 

© & Bebo mann, Dr. Charles A. 
Lee of Washington University, and Mr. 
Leon Arnold, secretary of the board of edu- 
cation. In a program highlighted by John 
Bracken as master of ceremonies, gifts were 
presented by the alumni, P.T.A., Jennings 
Community Teachers’ Association, and the 
board of education. 


Mr. Robertson received his B.S. from 
Central Missouri State Teachers’ College 
and has done graduate work at the State 
University of Iowa, University of Missouri, 
and Washington University. He is a past 
president of the Principals’ Council of St. 
Louis County and has long been active in 
the Boy Scouts of America and the Indian 
Guides. 

Mr. See received 
his B.S. from North- 
east Missouri State 
Teachers’ College 
and the M.A. from 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
A past president of 
the St. Louis County 
District Teachers’ As- 
sociation, he has long 

; been extremely ac- 

Cte A. See tive in working for 
sound school legislation and in improving 
the professional activity of teachers’ asso- 
ciations. Mr. See is an active member of 
many civic and youthserving organizations. 


Extremely conscientious in administer- 
ing the schools during a period in which 
both the school population and faculty in- 
creased almost 60%, these two educators 


may well be proud of their success in pro. 
viding a constantly improving educational 
program in Jennings. 


MEETING FOR 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The Missouri Association of School Admin. 
istrators has set June 18 and 19 for the annual 
meeting, to be held at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

In addition to the Executive Committee the 
following members of the association are to 
help in planning the program for the summer 
meeting: George Heltzell, Louisiana; F. | 
Daniels, Lincoln; and William Meek, Stan- 
berry. 


The following were appointed as members of 
the Advisory Committee: Dean L. G. Town 
send, Dr. A. G. Capps, Hubert Wheeler, Ever- 
ett Keith, Pete Nicoletti, R. E. Houston, 0. A 
See, E. E. Camp, Jess Taylor and Bremen 
Van Bibber. 


DEATHS 


RUBY HOLT 


Miss Ruby Holt, 57, died at the Nevada hos- 
pital February 23, where she had been a patient 
since February 19. She suffered a heart attack 

Prior to beginning her duties at Nevada last 
September, Miss Holt had been principal of the 
Appleton City high school for twenty years 
She was a member of the Appleton City Chris 
tian Church, the P.E.O. Sisterhood chapter oi 
Warrensburg; and Delta Kappa Gamma 


BOOK EXHIBIT DATES 
ANNOUNCED 


The Missouri Textbook Men’s Association 
recently released the dates for the summer book 
exhibits to be held at the colleges and _ univer- 
sities in this state. 


These exhibits render a real professional 
service to teachers and administrators attend- 
ing summer school, and to those living clos¢ 
enough to be able to drive in to view the ex 
hibits. The latest materials are displayed by 
well-informed representatives. 


The dates and places for the exhibits as ar- 
nounced by Mr. Don Chaney, Secretary-Trea- 
surer of the Textbook Men’s Association, are 
as follows: 


Cape Girardeau 
Warrensburg 
St. Louis University . 
Maryville .............. é 
Kirksville 
Springfield 
University of Missouri 
(Education Building) 
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“WHEN I heard our neighbor 
Frank Thompson tell my son, 


Jimmy, never to put all of his 
eggs in one basket, it started me 
thinking. 

“Here I was a young teacher 
with a growing family, little in 
the bank, and very little life in- 
surance. 

“There wasn’t much I could 
do about my banking savings 
just now, but I could do some- 
thing about my inadequate life 
insurance coverage. 

“I took advantage of my mem- 
bership in MSTA to obtain one 


of their group life insurance 
policies designed especially for 
teachers. The rates are amazing- 
ly low and the policy is under- 
written by one of the country’s 
strongest insurance companies.” 


What’s your situation? Ade- 
quate life insurance is a protec- 
tion which every thoughtful par- 
ent insists upon. It provides for 
the future with a certainty which 
savings alone cannot equal. 


Take advantage of your MSTA 
membership and investigate this 
low-cost insurance play today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your beneficiaries what you 
have saved. Life insurance pays them what you had hoped to save.” 


ee ener ~ 


| Missouri State Teachers Association | 
Columbia, Missouri 

Please send me additional information about ! 

MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. | 


NAME 


. , I 
For further information | appRESs 


mail this coupon today. 
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ME> 
SICK 


WASHINGTON (=) UNIVERSITY pS 


icy re 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MISSOURI Teach 

Teach 
The 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1951 July 1 


SIX WEEKS—June 11 to July 20 FIVE WEEKS—June 18 to July 20 — 
Ann 


FIVE WEEKS—July 23 to August 24 Most Advanced Courses for Teachers erant 
e 
EIGHT WEEKS—June 11 to August 3 the sc 
Art School Courses and Many Engineering School Courses for eat 
Extensive offerings of undergraduate, graduate, and professional courses leading to Bachelor's accum) 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees and to satisfying certification requirements. thirty 
Teac 
“ WORKSHOPS grante 
June 25 to July 20—Economic Education —_ 
schoo 
June 18 to July 6—Remedial Reading (in cooperation with St. Louis Public Schools and St. Louis lative 
University.) days t« 

















Special Features: Eight-day Intensive Course in Time and _ Motion Study; Clinical Practice in 
Basic School Subjects; Demonstrations and Practice in Corrective Speech; Librarianship and 
Music Courses; Art Courses; Lectures by Prominent Educators. A conference on education of 


Exceptional Children is planned. 
Dormitory Facilities should be reserved immediately. 


Recreation: Outdoor Municipal Opera; Little Symphony Concerts; Major League Baseball; Missouri 
Botanical Gardens; Forest Park; St. Louis Art Museum and Zoo; Mississippi River Boat Rides, 


Registration: June 7, 8, 9 until noon; July 20 and 21 until noon (second session) 
Bulletin available. Write to Stephen C. Gribble, Director of Summer School 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Missouri 











Low-cost pleasure-packed trips... 
ready now with GREYHOUND’S 


e : 
lanning fi 


“VPS”"—It’s yours for the ask- Amazing America Tours, with 

ing! It’s available throughout transportation, hotel accommo- 

the United States and Canada dations, special sightseeing, and 

...and it’s your guarantee ofa entertainment—atone low price! 

grand vacation. Call or write Greyhound today! 
Greyhound’s Vacation Plan- 

ning Service is designed to give 

you complete plans for carefree 

trips of all types—including 


GREYHOUND 


A 407 MIORE TRAVEL FOR ALOT LESS MONEY! 
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MEXICO ADOPTS 
SICK LEAVE POLICY 


The Mexico Board of Education recently 
adopted the sick leave and personal leave pol- 
icy recommended by the Mexico Community 
Teacher Association and Garfield Community 
Teachers Association. 

The new plan which will go into effect next 
July 1, according to Superintendent Clay Coy, 
among other provisions contains the following: 

Annual sick leave of ten school days to be 
granted to each teacher on regular contract for 
the school year 1951-1952 and five school days 
for each school year thereafter, the same being 
accumulative indefinitely, but not more than 
thirty days to be used in any one school year. 

Teachers employed after July 1, 1952 to be 
granted five school days for the first year of 
employment and five school days for each 
school year thereafter, the same being accumu- 
lative indefinitely, but not more than thirty 
days to be used in any one school year. 





ADVICE TO TEACHERS 


January 17, 1951 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
Columbia, Missouri 
Dear Sirs, 

I would like for you to know how 
wonderful I think the M.S.T.A. Group 
Insurance is. I have a policy—accident, 
sickness—hospital and surgical benefits. 
On Christmas day I was taken to the 
hospital and remained until Jan. 3. I 
wrote the Continental Casualty Co. for 
a claim blank. In a few days I received 
it. Because of the nature of my illness 
the doctor hesitated in closing the claim. 
I wrote the company for advice. ..They 
immediately wrote for me to send in 
claims up to date and they would send 
me new blank. for additional claims. On 
Jan. 13 I mailed my claim back to them 
completed by attending physician. To- 
day (Jan. 16) my check came to my door. 
I want to thank the company and the 
association for such wonderful insurance. 
My complete hospital and doctor bill to 
date was $163.85. My check today was 
$130.00. My, how that does help. That 
will not be all as I am still unable to re- 
sume my work. I am hiring a substitute. 
My weekly check will certainly help in 
paying her. Of course, I have to pay 
her much more, but just think how much 
it will help. 

I certainly advise every teacher to sign 
up and take out this wonderful insurance. 
Sickness and accident are bad, but the 
worry is certainly lifted when you know 
you have insurance with M.S.T.A. plan. 

hanks 
/s/ Mary A. Whitton 
Ferrelview, Missouri 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


® that help 
f | ¢ g develop dexterity 
and follow-thru 


The Trick: ‘Io hold napkin at oppo- 
site ends, and not let go yet tie into 
knot. How To Do It: Fold arms first. 
Grasp end of napkin in each hand. 
Hold on to napkin as you unfold 
arms and napkin will be tied in 
beautiful knot. 


The Trick: To remove strip of 
newspaper, column wide 
by eight inches long, 
from under a stand- 


— 


een ing fountain-pen 
Pee. g 


cap. How To Do It: 


Coe ' . 
¢#8. Moisten finger- 


\ ‘tip and force- 
v fully strike part 
of paper that extends over tableedge. 


ABOVE TRICKS courtesy CORONET, 
Copyright, 1950, by Esquire, INc. 


The refreshing flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
satisfies between meal - 
““sweet-urge”’ but 
doesn't hurt 
appetite. 











Hillyard “¥iRST ASSISTANTS” 


TO SCHOOL FLOOR 
eR MAINTENANCE 


one new Gene 9 They’re Hillyard trained—they’re maintenance, sani- 
Phone: 7e0n. tation and floor treatment experts. They’re located 
i ina in your vicinity—can be quickly reached by letter or 
P. O. Box 227 phone for help on school maintenance problems. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 2 
Phone: VA-3161 Learn the labor-saving Hillyard way to refinish gym 
floors—speed up daily cleaning of classrooms, cor- 
ridors, lunchrooms, locker rooms, lavatories—cut 


costs up to 50%. 


ss . ae Call on the Hillyard Maintaineer 
Sy meer aes nearest you TODAY! His Help is FREE! 


Springtield, Mo. 
John Lohner 7 —~ 
206 W. Jefferson 
Fairfield, Iowa St. Joseph 
= ILLYARD 
+ 


Phone: 4-0194 
Missouri 


U.S.A. 
W. A. Schmaliz 
402 No. 3rd. 
St. Joseph, Mo. i : ; , 
Phone: 3-1321 The “Maintaineer”—On Y our Staff—Not Y our Payroll 














GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 





First Term: June 18 - July 18 
Second Term: July 19 - August 17 











For Bulletin and Other Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville 5, Tennessee 
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NEOSHO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNCIL 


The Neosho Elementary Council which meets monthly, consists of all teachers of 


the four elementary schools in Neosho. 


Members present at the January meeting, seated left to right: 


Dorothy White, 


Treasurer; Mrs. Corley Thompson, guest speaker; Mary King, President; Floyd Burris; 
Chrys Schroeder, Elementary Supervisor; Mary McKnight, Mrs. Dorothy Eachus, Mrs. 
Burnice Kenney, Loease Hildebrand, Mrs. Loretta Ferrell, Edith Oliver, Fae Herrell, 
Mrs. Beulah Mills, Jean Cook, Stella Yowell. 

Standing left to right: Mrs. Edna Stone, Eva Lee Ruse, Bertha Edson, Beulah 
Pettypool, Rose Young, Mrs. Winnifred Land, Elaine Sisk, Secretary; Helen Lue 





Sanders, Kittie James, Mrs. Ruth Lentz. 
Elaine Wood, Vice-president. 


YOURS..>» 
for the ashing 


Advertisers in “School & Community” pre- 
ler to send the booklets and other material 
offered directly to teachers or administrators. 
If intended for use by children, the listing will 
so indicate but the material should be ordered 
by the teacher. To save time write the adver- 
tisers directly or use the coupon below. 
3lb See All the World Here in America 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet long. 
Lithographed in full color. Shows 9 outstand- 
ing beautiful spots in America compared with 
similar spots in other parts of the world. In- 
cludes 4 lesson topics. One to a teacher. (Grey- 
hound Lines) 

64b Railroad Film Directory—A 54-page il- 
lustrated guide describing approximately 200 
motion pictures and slidefilms. Gives addresses 
ot railroads, industrial firms, or commercial 
distributors from whom films may be borrowed, 
rented or purchased for school use. Nearly all 
films listed are 16mm. Indexed by subject and 
by title. One to a teacher. (Association of 
American Railroads) 
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Members not present: 


Louise Cushman and 


58b The Co-ordinated Classroom is an illus- 
trated, 48-page report by Dr. Darell Boyd Har- 
mon. It covers every phase of seating, lighting, 
and decoration problems in the classroom and 
their effect on children’s posture, vision, and 
general welfare. (The American Seating Com- 
pany) 

30b Educational Portfolio contains teaching 
guide, large anatomical charts, two booklets on 
menstruation and cards for re-ordering more 
free material. Useful for group discussion. 
(Personal Products Corporation) 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in 
the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 


31b 


Subject taught 
School name 

School address 
City 
Enrollment: Boys 

















MODEL CLERK'S 
RECORD BOOK 


Sixth Edition Revised 1949 
Four-year book with complete rec- 
ords for the District Clerk. Simpli- 
fied forms compiled in Conformity 
with the Revised School Laws of 
Missouri and The Rules and Regu- 
lations of the State Department of 
Education. Latest approved forms 
by The State Department of Educa- 
tion. Books are bound in cloth, size 
9 x 16 inches, price $3.75 each. 


Order from 
Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 
or 


Model Publishing Co. 


1606 Hodiamont Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








A completely new series of science textbooks 
for grades one through nine... 


Seience for Modern Living 
by 
Smith-Clarke-Henderson-Jones 


ALONG THE WAY—Book 1 

UNDER THE SUN—Book 2 

AROUND THE CLOCK—Book 3 

ACROSS THE LAND—Book 4 

THROUGH THE SEASONS—Book 5 

BENEATH THE SKIES—Book 6 

EXPLORING MODERN SCIENCE— 
Book 7 

ENJOYING MODERN SCIENCE— 


ook 
USING MODERN SCIENCE—Book 9 


Be sure to examine SCIENCE FOR 
MODERN LIVING before adopting new 
science textbooks for your classes. 


Examinafion copies upon request. 


2.B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 








W. J. SARFF IMPROVING 


Mr. Jeff Sarff, formerly superintendent of the 
Esther public schools, is making progress 
toward recovery from injuries received in the 
collision of two autos Memorial Day of las 
year, while on his way to Indianapolis. 

He is able to spend some time in a wheel 
chair but is not yet able to walk. Although his 
right side and arm are paralyzed he is begin- 
ning to be able to move his fingers. 

Mr. Sarff is hospitalized at Wadsworth, Kan 
sas. 

Visitors are allowed to see him and he js 
able to read and would certainly enjoy getting 
cards and letters from his many friends. Ad 
dress mail as follows: Mr. Wm. J. Sarff, Veter- 
ans Administration, Bldg. 100, Wadsworth, 
Kansas. 


ART EDUDATORS TO MEET 


The Spring Art Conference, sponsored by the 
Art Department of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, will be held in St. Joseph Satur- 
day and Sunday, April 21 and 22. 

Interesting and worthwhile workshops will 
be held for all art educators from primary 
school through college. This art conference 
will be a real opportunity for art educators 
to see and hear and do, according to Miss 
Rosemary Beymer, director of art in the Kan- 
sas City public schools. 

The Robidoux Hotel will be conference head- 
quarters. Reservations should be made now for 
the conference, which will begin Saturday 
morning at 9:00 a.m. 

For further information write to Miss Rose- 
mary Beymer, Conference Chairman, 302 Li- 
brary Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


TEACHING AIDS 
VISUAL AIDS 


The Department of Audio-Visual Education 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association 
desiring to assist the classroom teacher in the 
wise selection of audio-visual material, is pre- 
senting in School and Community a series of 
announcements for the purpose of recomment- 
ing worth-while Audio-Visual teaching aids 
The following 16mm films, produced by En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films for Literature and 
American History utilization, is highly recom- 
mended: 

Daniel Boone 

Lewis and Clark 

Robert Cavelier, de la Salle 

John C. Fremont 

The Story of Christopher Columbus 

Thomas Jefferson 

Benjamin Franklin 

Washington Irving 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 

John Greenleaf Whittier—(Cont. Page 206) 
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44 
by J / train across Canada. Air con- 

T fy ditioning... modern rooms... 

ys superb food! From Vancouver, 

cruised 2,000 miles up the 
Inside Passage in a sleek Prin- 
cess liner. A floating resort... 
sun bathing, deck sports, 
movies, dancing! At Skagway, 
Alaska, marveled at natives, 
totem poles...flowers, fjords, 
glaciers. And all this for as low 
as $150 round-trip from 
Vancouver.” * 
FOR RAIL FARES, Great Lakes 
trips, Alaska cruises and trans- 
Pacific air service, see your 
local agent or any Canadian 
Pacific office. 


Comadion Vacific | 


_— ee 


Yb THY JM YW Mi, if Y)f/; “OUR RELAXING ADVENTURE 
Te" Wy, Yj Yf Uf began on our Canadian Pacific 
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AUTO INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 


Sponsored by your Association 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Company offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. A Company of the teachers, by the teachers, for 
the teachers. 

For a rate quotation with no obligation, mail this coupon 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 
c/o MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 
A cccinnteen Body Type 
Are any drivers under age 25? ..................... ... Miles driven per yr. .................... 


Date Present Insurance Expires 
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MIRACLE 
ETCHING CREAM 
For Etching on Glass 


Distributed By ‘L. D. Johnston 
Columbia, Missouri 

















FILMS FREE 
16MM. SOUND 


For Civic Clubs and Lay Groups 
Will encourage school support: 


The Fight for Better Schools. 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy. 
The Sixth Chair. 

Assignment Tomorrow. 

The American Teacher. 

Pop Rings the Bell. 





For Senior High School Students: 
Teacher Recruitment. 


For Safety Instruction: 
Priceless Cargo. 


School and Community 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 














Do You Have Students with Outstanding 


Art Talent? 


Guide your talented students on the right 
road to catee. Art, like all other pro- 
higher ed- 
ucation. ay an institution offering a 
full 4-year resident course on the 
professional level can provi 
proper training. 
Retenalty Pg 64-year-old 
school omens best in 
=. Faculty of 6 aes 
a modern building . 
jitories. Privately 
wed. Low tuition. 
nd us names of tal- 
ented students. We 
will send catalog. 





ART FIELDS 


Illustration 
—_—— * oa 
verti sign 
Fashi hen Peston 
Sculpture e Industrial 
Dsgn. e Fashion Illus. 
nterior Design 


KANSAS CITY 
Art Institute & School of Design 


4490 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


| attention 








| 





James Fenimore Cooper 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 

Louisa May Alcott 

These biographical teaching films are blaci 
and white sound films, two reels in lengt 
running approximately twenty-two minutes 
and are recommended 
high school use. They bring to the student 
authentic and reliable living lives of great me 
and women whose contributions have bee 
truly significant in American history and let. 
ters. The films were produced with carefy 
to authentic detail of costume, set 
and the facts of history. They were supervised 
by leading educational authorities on each man 
and woman. All make history live again and 
give students a new, vivid understanding oj 
America’s past. The films answer a definite 
need in the junior and senior high school cur- 
riculum for authentic vitalizing teaching ma- 
terials which will help American boys and 
girls develop a deeper appreciation of their 
literary and cultural heritage. Not only does 
each motion picture highlight important events 
in the lives of the individuals portrayed, but it 
portrays the social scene in which they lived 
and points up contemporary events. Thus the 
films bring to life chapters in American litera 
ture which youngsters thus far have been un- 
able to learn from books. 

These excellent Encyclopedia Britannica 
films are available from most college and uni- 
versity film libraries on a rental basis. From 
our own University of Missouri Visual Edv- 
cation Department they rent at the rate of $2.0 
per subject, for two days of classroom use, a 
very reasonable rental for these fine films. A 
short description of each film is to be found 
in the catalogue of the Visual Education De 
partment of the University of Missouri. If you 
do not have a catalogue from this department 
a postal card will bring you one. 

Editors Note: This announcement regarding 
audio-visual aids was prepared by Mr. F. M 
Richardson, supervisor audio-visual instruction 
St. Joseph. It is the first of a series that will 
appear regularly in this column. Mr. Richard- 
son will be assisted from time to time by offi- 
cers of the Visual Education Department of 
the MSTA. 





For a complete insurance 
program see your local MFA 
Mutual agent. 


THE MFA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE CO. 
Columbia, Missouri 














EDUCATION SERVICE BUREAU 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
TEACHERS: We are cooperating with a s 
lected group of qualified teachers who are it- 
terested in securing a more satisfactory teaching 
or administrative position. Enroll with us. We 
probably can help you. Byron Cosby. 
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under the same management for 40 years. 


508 N. Grand Bivd. 





TEACHERS—*" you interested in Professional and Financial advancement? Through our 
service hundreds of teachers have secured better positions. 
Write for our Free Enrollment blank and get the service of a teachers agency, which has been 


Register NOW. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 





ILLIANA 


id bf-Yo Kel at -$l- MT: an ater 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


MEMBER: N.A.T.A. 





TEACH IN ILLINOIS 


If you are in a position to accept an 
attractive offer for the coming year 
write us for information about posi- 
tions in Illinois. NO OBLIGATION. 








SE ee 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nar Bann Biv Oinver. COLO 


GRADE TEACHERS IN BIG DEMAND 


Entire West. Unexcelled Service. 


Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 








County Board of Education, 
Woodbury County, Sioux City, Iowa, 
has a vacancy starting as of June Ist for: 


Supervisor for One-Room 
Elementary Schools and 
Grades of the Town Schools. 


Degree and teaching experience 
are required. 


Make application to: 


C. G. HADLEY, Secretary 
County Board of Education 
Court House Sioux City, Iowa 














PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS 


Earn $1,000 During Summer Vacation 
Sell Visual Aids to Rural Schools and City Schools. 
Every school needs these Visual Aids and most 
schools purchase them. Inexpensive; every school 
can afford. Now on most approved lists. For full 
information about this opportunity, write R. E. 
Fideler, President, Informative Classroom Picture 
Publishers, 40 Ionia Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan, or State Mgr. J. W. Welsh, 821 Kings, 
Springfield, Missouri. 








If it is a position in the 
Midwest, or West, we can 
find it for you. Enroll now. 


TEACHERS! 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
“ll WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IA. 





jand Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 
ae - Eee. 
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ESCORTED 
Te Cclifornia, Colorado, Gia- 
cier, Yellowstone, Zion-Bryce, 


TOURS Pert 


Rockies, Black Hills, Dude Ranch, Alaska, 
Hawaii, NewYork, New England, E.Canada, 
Gaspe, Smoky Mf's., New Orleans, Florida, 
Ozarks, Mexico, Bermuda. 


17th Annual Escorted Tours 


Travel through 13 countries of 
Evrope by Motor Coach. See 
Rome, Lisieux, Lourdes, Padua, 
Assisi, Paris, 


London, Dublin. $1245 up 
describing all tours or individual 
folders free on request. 


Romona Hayes Healy, Ph.B.,M.A.,J.D.,Mgr. 
VANDERBILT BETTER TOURS 


S59 EAST, MADISON SI” CHICAGO 3 


Folder T 











SCHOOL MEN: Work in a GOLD MINE 
this summer! 
Lucrative earnings can be made by selling our 


highly endorsed and recommended Visual material 
to rural schools this summer. 


Let us prove our statement. Write 


CREATIVE EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
Mankato, Minnesota 








Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


Great Western Stage Equipment Co. 


1824 Grand Ave. Kansas City 6, Mo. 














EDITORIAL PAGE 


NO TIME TO STOP THE FORWARD MARCH 


Our state in educational matters has gone steadily forward during the past 
few years. This is especially true in such areas as school district reorganization, 
teacher welfare, local school support, and organization and administration of 





education at the state level. 

School people have worked for these progressive steps in order to give the 
children a better education and the taxpayer more for the dollar spent on 
education. 

There is, however, one point at which Missouri has been steadily losing 
ground. We refer to the relative amount of state support provided by our 
Legislature. In this sector we have been gradually but steadily going back- 
ward. This loss is such as to readily endanger the future progress of our edu- 
cational system. 

In all probability the lay public is not aware of the state’s failure to meet 
its just educational obligation to Missouri’s children. Many people have 
merely had their attention called to the fact that state aid per year is several 
million dollars above what it was formerly. At this point they have generally 
concluded that the schools were being treated fairly and have dropped the 
matter. 


It is on this very point that we need a general awakening of the lay public 
if schools are to continue to even hold their own much less make progress. 


A little over ten years ago our state was contributing 28.39% of the total 
funds for education. We were only 1.30% behind the average for all states. 
In recent years this gap has grown from 1.30% to 4.10%. 

Back in 1939 state aid was $12,304,889. Ten years later it amounted to 
$35,269,764. This growth of $22,965,875 still leaves us lagging behind by the 
sum of $11,200,000 per year from state sources as compared with the average 
of state support in the nation, 

When these facts are considered it would seem that the $14,103,678.44 in 
state aid being sought above the 14 for the next biennium is truly a reasonable 
request. To keep pace with the other states the request, in the light of more 
recent data, would have been for over 22 million instead of 14. 


Leaders in the Legislature have indicated that any appropriation above 
the 1/3 would be included in the Omnibus Bill, which will have been intro- 
duced before this issue is received. 


Follow its progress and keep your Representative and Senator constantly 
aware of the urgent needs of these funds for schools. Assist citizens in your 
district in their efforts to contact the Legislature. It is not time to frolic with 
fear. The time to act is now. 
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HE UNIVEROLTY UF MPO UU 


1951 SUMMER SESSION 


Calendar 
June 11—Monday, Registration and Orientation. 
June 12—Tuesday, Classwork begins, 7:30 a.m. 
July 4—Wednesday, Independence Day Holiday. 
July 21—Saturday, First term in School of Law closes, 5:30 p.m. 
July 23—Monday, Second term in School of Law begins, 7:30 a.m. 


Aug. 3—Friday, Eight Weeks’ Summer Session closes, 4:30 p.m. 
Summer Commencement, 7:30 p.m. 


Aug. 31—Friday, Summer Session in Law closes, 4:30 p.m. 


The Summer Session 


The 1951 Summer Session will be organized in one Eight Week Term 
except in the School of Law. The program in the School of Law will be 
organized in a Twelve Week Quarter. 


All Schools and Colleges of the University will be in operation for Sum- 
mer Session students. 


College of Arts and Science College of Engineering 
College of Agriculture Graduate School 
School of Business and Public School of Journalism 
Administration School of Law 
College of Education School of Medicine 
Adult Education and Extension Service 


The Summer Session provides an excellent opportunity for students to 
begin or to continue a University Education. The Summer Session Program 
is university wide in scope. Extensive opportunities for both undergraduate 
and graduate study in Education will be available for teachers, administra- 
tors, and other students specializing in professional education. 


For information about the Summer Session, write to the Dean of the 
School or College in which you are interested or to the Director of the 
Summer Session, 212 Education Building. 


Special information relative to provisions for Veterans may be obtained 
from: Veterans Service Committee, 1 Lathrop Hall, University of Missouri. 











UNDERSTANDING 
EXPERIENCE 
INTEGRITY 


M.S.T.A. Group Accident and Sick-% 


ness Income Insurance gives you extra value 
because of the integrity and service behind its 
administration, and because of the experience 
and understanding of the Company under- 
writing it. Yes, you get much more than just 
a policy when you enroll in your M.S.T.A. 
Group Plan. 


Mail this coupon TODAY to 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me more information about the 
LOW-COST Group Plan of Income Protection for 
members. 

Name 
Address. 
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